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*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No 
label, wrapper or address is needed, and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that from now onward all papers posted 
to any neutral European country will be stopped, except those sent 
by publishers and newsagents who have obtained special permission 
from the War Office. Such permission has been granted to CouNTRY 
Lirg, and subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, and Roumania 
should order copies to be despatched by the Publisher from 20, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE FINANCE OF 
RECLAMATION 


WNERS of uncultivated land will do well to read 
with care the account in this issue of the progress 
made in reclaiming a Norfolk rabbit warren near 
Methwold. The area dealt with extends to about 
160 acres, and in thé County of Novfolk alone 

it is reckoned that there are between a hundred and a hundred 
and fifty thousand acres of similar land that could just as 
easily be brought under the plough. So far there has been 
on the part of landowners a very intelligible reluctance 
to associate themselves with enterprises of this kind. Past 
records, to which they attach more importance than they 
deserve, are not encouraging. They tell of owners, ‘ike the 
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Dukes of Sutherland, who have spent large sums without 
securing an adequate return, and of others, like the Dukes 
of Bedford and the Cokes of Holkham, who have succeeded 
in bringing waste to productiveness, but at a cost which 
renders the work unremunerative. Such examples are 
very misleading, as they relate to times when science had 
not yet discovered those modern methods which are at once 
vastly cheaper and more effective. A far more eloquent fact 
is the victorious progress in this direction made by other 
European countries. Since 1879, when the great depression 
set in, Great Britain has allowed her cultivated area to shrink 
and the waste to grow, while the exact opposite has occurred 
abroad. How enormously did little Denmark add to her 
food-producing power and consequently her wealth by the 
reclamation in Jutland! Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
France, have all being doing the same thing. Our people, 
except in one or two cases, did not go abroad to study these 
operations—they can now do so at home. It will be noticed 
that Dr. E. J. Russell, who is Mr. Hall’s successor at Roth- 
amsted, says of the previous work done by Dr. Edwards 
in Suffolk: ‘‘ The great recommendation of this system 
is that it can be worked with but little capital and at small 
risk.” The cost of the Norfolk reclamation works out at 
£4 IIs. per acre. 

Facts like these cannot fail to tell in the long run. The 
demand for reclamation is being urged by an increasing 
band of those who have no axe of their own to grind, but who 
recognise that it is a great national service to make land, 
previously wild heath, grow wheat and oats, beans and 
peas, potatoes and lucerne, carrots and mangolds. To the 
high patriotic motive that the owner of such land has an 
unrivalled opportunity of doing his country service, has 
to be added the matter-of-fact inducement that he will add 
enormously to the value of his property. There is much 
land in regard to which expert opinion is agreed that the re- 
sults would far transcend those obtainable on the sandy 
heaths of Norfolk and Suffolk. As, however, the process is 
a new one in this country, it may take a little time to devise 
the best arrangement for carrying out the work. In the 
case described, the land belongs to the Duchy of Lancaster 
and is let to Dr. Edwards at a rent of £50, the Duchy agreeing 
to buy up the improved rental due to reclamation. Working 
capital is provided by the Development Commission, whose 
enterprise in acting as pioneers is beyond praise. 

But if one reflects upon the extraordinary drain upon 
our national coffers made by the war, it is impossible to trust 
to State assistance in the future. How then is the land- 
owner to proceed? Several ways are open, each and all of 
which will no doubt be adopted when the movement gets 
well under way. The most satisfactory is for the owner to 
engage an expert, like Mr. Vendelmans, to make a scheme 
for him to carry out at his own expense, with or without the 
expert’s superintendence. He may sell the land outright, 
but where an arrangement on this basis has been suggested, 
it has failed because the vendor asked more than prairie 
value. He might let it, but here again no sooner does he 
hear of improvement than he thinks of asking for more rent 
than the land is worth as it stands. These are typical cases 
that actually have occurred, and they show that reclamation 
by the owner acting on the advice of an expert is, for the 
time being at any rate, the only practical solution. In Holland 
the same difficulty arose until legislation was passed obliging 
the owner of uncultivated land to reclaim it within ten years 
or at least have a scheme prepared in that time. If he failed, 
the Government stepped in and did the reclamation. 
It would be a very good and most desirable plan for 
work to be commenced on a small scale at once, and pre- 
parations made to enlarge the scope as soon as the war ends. 
A few hundred acres reclaimed here and there at a profit 
would give the owners of land confidence by enabling them 
to see that they are not asked to venture their money 
on a merely sporting idea. There is, indeed, as Dr. Russell 
says, very little risk about such adventures. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the late 

Dowager Queen Elizabeth of Roumania (‘‘ Carmen 

Sylva”), whose death occurred on March 2nd, and whose 
biography will Le found on page 357. 





*,* It is particularly requesied that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf cf CountTRY LIFE be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the E-ditor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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N another part of this paper we publish to-day an article 
by M. André Chevrillon describing what the French at the 


back feel during the Verdun attack. There is no need to 

introduce this distinguished French writer to our readers. 

His name and work are known to all interested in 
French literature, and in Country LIFE of January 8th Mr. 
Clutton Brock called attention to the well informed, sympa- 
thetic and understanding articles in the Revue de Paris 
which M. Chevrillon wrote to clear away from the minds of 
his countrymen any misunderstanding there may have been 
as to the part Great Britain was playing in the war. In 
his contribution to the current issue M. Chevrillon’s tone 
and attitude are worthy of a citizen of France at this moment 
of national peril. There is no display of rash confidence, 
no belittling of the adversary’s effort. He writes, to use 
his own simile, as might speak the passengers of a huge liner 
which had the forepart of its bulwark burst by an explosion. 
They feel at times as if all the waters of the ocean were press- 
ing with increased power through the gap. Only for water 
must be substituted “legions upon legions, tons upon tons 
of explosives.” 


HOW does France bear herself at this crisis? She knows 

it to threaten her very existence. All that generations 
have built up to form French civilisation and environment 
is threatened. We in Britain have no experience of such a 
threat. Visits of Zeppelins, Scarbovough and other raids, 
murder of women and children, tales of barbarism, have 
fired our indignation, but have not excited the dreadful 
feeling that our very existence is threatened. In I rance 
the savage foe grasps at a neck hold and seeks to administer 
a death stab. But the Frenchman has no personal fear. 
He is animated by the courage arising from “‘ the sheer 
instinct to defend one’s people, one’s tribe, one’s hive.” 
Here is a nation stirred as it has not been since the days of 
Joan of Arc, fighting for its young, for the unborn even. 
At such times death ceases tocount. The French spirit is that 
of the soldier wounded at Douaumont, who said to someone 
pitving him in hospital, ‘‘ I owed my life to Fiance. I only 
gave my hand. I am a gainer.’”’ In that spirit lies the 
assurance of ultimate victory. Against it neither a truculent 
Crown Prince nor his brutal myrmidons, nor his murderous 
guns and gas and flames can prevail. 


THE Military Correspondent of the Times says outright 

in his article in Monday’s issue that the threat of an 
2gyptian invasion was mere bluff on the part of the Germans. 
They invented it probably for the purpose of removing as 
many men as possible from the western front, where they 
recognised that the decision must take place. But the 
answer to that 1s, we think, fairly complete. If no Allied 
Army had gone to Salonika, the Germans would have 
been able to carry out the long cherished ambition, 
summarised in the phrase, ‘‘ The Berlin to Baghdad policy.” 
The same promptitude with which they overran Serbia 
would have been forthcoming, and though the invasion of 
Egypt under any circumstances would have been extremely 
difficult, they might have attempted it, save for the fear of 
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strong precautionary measures being taken; so that it is 
not quite fair to say that we were bluffed in this matter. 
The complete overthrow of the Turkish forces at Erzerum 
and other towns on the route to Baghdad must have been 
a very disturbing element in the German calculations, as it 
puts a definite end to any Turkish notion of invading Egypt and 
has introduced distrust into the Bulgarian mind. Russia’s 
quick revival is likely to be for ever reckoned as one of the 
most extraordinary occurrences of the war. 


ONE of the most encouraging characteristics of the French 

Army under its present great commander is that for 
every critical occasion the right man has been found. When 
the Germans opened their attack on Verdun it was natural 
to feel some regret that General Sarrail, who reorganised 
the defence of the fortress town in the early stages of the 
war, had been transferred to the eastern front. His 
experience of warfare in hilly country and the promptitude 
with which he had acted on the moral drawn from 
the German conquest of Liége and Namur, seemed to 
point to him as the one to undertake the defence of Verdun. 
But under the Joffre command the motto is La carriére 
ouvert aux talents, and General Pcétain, whose great repu- 
tation has been made during the course of the war, was 
only a colonel when it started. His promotion has been 
almost unprecedently rapid and is entirely due to the military 
skill and genius which he showed at Artois, Champagne and 
other of the battlefields. He is personally a man of quiet, 
refined appearance, but under its sober mask his brain works 
with the rapidity of a petrol engine. His decisions are 
rapid and his resolution invincible. 


GALLIPOLI, 


There’s a holy place, across the sea, 


1QO16, 


Held by a host of dead ; 
Where ghostly sentries stand on guard 
O’er the ground where their bodies bled. 


The sunken ships from their sea-graves rise, 
Grey in a misty rain ; 

In menacing silence moving by, 

To train their guns on the heights again. 


A sighing wind comes off the hills, 

The ghostly whispers grow ; 
Brief, hoarse commands drift up and down 
And muttered orders, spoken low. 


From Anzac Bluff faint cooee calls 
Re-echo through the air, 

Dark groups of shadows blend and _ part 

Upon the rock-strewn beaches there. 


A thin-drawn whistle shivers past 

Among the tangled wire, 
Then from the trenches’ deep-set gloom 
Dance the reflections of a fire. 


A holy place is this barren land. 

Torn and battered and drear ; 
Alien ground it can never be— 
Dust of an Empire’s sons lies here. 


Dust of her dust, an Empire’s throne 
Is where those bodies lie, 
They bring with them the dust of home 
And make it home wher’ere they die. 
M. G. MEUGENs, 


LAST week it was shown in these columns that by means 

of strict training in the munition shops the war had 
brought into existence a new army of skilled workers, num- 
bering millions that properly used will be an asset of the 
greatest importance after the war. But no reference was 
made to the large and numerous factories which will be 
ready and at hand for peaceful industries. Sir George 
Riddell dealt with this material aspect in an admirable 
speech delivered last week to the Rotary Club. He esti- 
mated the total value at not less than £600,000,000, and 
the factories are equipped with automatic machinery worth 
alone a third of that sum. In this respect our factories 
were deficient before the war. Thus the country will possess 
such an equipment as it never had previously for pressing 
on to these industrial victories of which it achieved so many 
in the past. What this means will be adequately realised 
only by taking into account the world scarcity of factory 








made goods of every description owing to military demands 
which have directly affected belligerent countries and indi- 
rectly those that are neutral. Even American energy has 
been to a considerable extent directed towards munition work. 


FACTS like those we have cited give a key to the right 

method of furthering employment after the war. Sir 
George Riddell is undoubtedly right in saying that with 
factories ready built and highly skilled labourers to man 
them, if the ruling classes show enterprise it will be easily 
possible to increase our industrial output after the war. 
Flourishing manufacturers mean more consumers of food, 
that is to say, more customers for the produce of the land. 
Side by side with the new industrialism there needs to be 
established a new agriculture, that by intensive methods 
and with the aid of every acre that can be made to grow 
useful crops, will provide for the greater part of the home 
population. Looking forward to an equally strenuous 
effort in these two directions, it is possible to foresee that 
the gigantic outlay of the war may be met in a time that 
would appear incredibly short to those who have not taken 
into account the swiftness and magnitude of modern 
business operations. It opens the way to the prosecution 
of a great peace policy. 


"THE DOWAGER QUEEN OF ROUMANIA, better known 

over Europe as ‘‘ Carmen Sylva,” an appreciation of whose 
life and work we publish to-day from the hand of one who 
knew her well, belonged to a select band of Royal personages 
who have been literary in their tastes. It would, perhaps, be 
going too far back to take King David as an exemplar, or 
Solomon, although the Psalms of the one and Solomon’s 
Song have a supreme place in literature. In Greece Pericles 
won an imperishable name, and of the Roman Emperors 
Marcus Aurelius stands out as the most literary and the most 
philosophic. Of the kings and queens of these islands much 
could be said from the literary point of view. Of course, 
as every Hibernian knows, the ancient kings of Ireland 
were troubadours as well as rulers. In Scotland there was 
the monarch who wrote ‘“‘ Christis Kirk on the Green” and, 
like Haroun al Rachid, loved to wander in disguise in search of 
merriment and adventure. In later times Henry VIII added 
to many other accomplishments that of writing the fine song 
«Pastime in Good Company.” Queen Elizabeth could indite 
verses and turn an epigram. Gentle King Jamie, not without 
reason called the most learned fool in Christendom, wrote 
a book for his son. But although modern kings and queens 
have entered the realms of literature, it would be flattery 
to say they have won distinction there. ‘Carmen Sylva” is 
almost alone in this respect, and this would be a good reason, 
if we had no other, for publishing a biographical appreciation 
of her. 


ONE of the most interesting Russian despatches of the 

present week was that which said, very tersely, ‘‘ We 
have occupied the town of Kerind, in Persia, on the way 
to Baghdad.” It will be read in this country chiefly with 
reference to the effect on the defence of Kut-el-Amara. 
Kerind is something over a hundred and fifty miles from 
Baghdad and about two hundred and fifty from Kut, so 
that the Russian advance is bound to exercise a very con- 
siderable influence on those who are besieging General 
Townshend and his army. The Russians captured Kerman- 
shah on February 26th, so that they are on the famous 
caravan route from the Persian Gulf to Baghdad or Teheran. 
It is not very highly favourable to an army’s advance, but 
the strokes of our Allies have followed so quickly upon one 
anvther that it is possible Baghdad may be assailed before 
any great length of time is allowed to pass. 


** MORE Britons upon British soil” is the most pregnant 

phrase in the letter which has been issued from the 
Royal Colonial Institute signed by Lord Grey as chairman, 
Lord Sydenham as vice-chairman, Mr. Christopher Turnor 
as chairman of the United Kingdom Settlement Sub-Com- 
mittee, Mr. John Taverner as chairman of the Overseas 
Sub-Committee, and Mr. W. A. Bulkeley-Evans as the 
honorary secretary of the Empire Land Settlement Com- 
mittee. The signatories take great care to show that there 
is no opposition between the two schemes of settlement, 
the one home and the other Colonial. They endeavour to 
take a large and comprehensive view of the Empire as a 
whole. It is a matter of profound interest to the Overseas 
Dominions that the central country should be sound and 
flourishing. By all means colonise Great Britain, they say 
in effect, wherever it is too sparsely populated ; but it is 
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also of supreme importance, if the Empire is to grow towards 
its full strength, that the distant and thinly settled portions 
should be closely settled as soon as possible. If this had 
been taken in hand a quarter of a century ago the position 
of the British Empire would have been unassailably strong, 
and we fully agree with the writers of the manifesto in their 
endeavour to encourage land settlement in the Colonies as 
well as in the home country. 


EVEN in steps for securing economy it does not do to go 

blindly ahead chopping off this and the other thing 
merely because it is a luxury. We have to consider to 
what extent, if any, mercantile prospects are affected by 
the process. Take, for example, two articles, silk and fur, 
ot which it is proposed to stop the importation. The former 
may be easily passed as a luxury that can be done without 
in times of stress and warfare. It is otherwise with fur. 
For a long time London has been the centre of the fur trade, 
which means that it has been the source from which a con- 
siderable revenue and much employment have been derived. 
If the importation be prohibited simply on the ground that 
fur is as much a luxury as silk, it is obvious that the 
advantage which London has long held will be greatly 
endangered. It is very easy to drive away a branch of 
trade from the country; it might not be by any means so 
easy to recover it. 


VIA DOLOROSA. 
Endless and white, the long high-road 
Runs on to Bristol Town, 
And many a heavy-hearted maid 
Has trudged it up and down. 


Since Roman Legions marched along 
In far-off Czsar’s day, 

Full many a weary-footed man 
Has stumbled by the way. 


And when I’m dust and ashes turned, 
They’ll tread this self-same road, 
But none with sadder heart than mine, 


And few with heavier load. 
E. F. ALLan. 


HERE in Great Britain we grumble, as is our national 

habit, at any slight inconvenience caused by military 
transport on the railways. If we are kept an hour waiting 
at a station it is a cause for serious complaint. Our Allies 
the French have to put up with much more inconvenience, as 
owing to the railways being used to carry soldiers to the 
front, in an emergency all traffic has occasionally to be 
stopped. At the present moment an incident has occurred 
which in a small and not very serious way illustrates this 
fact. The Agricultural Relief of Allies Committee have Leen 
collecting poultry to send to the devastated farms in the 
Marne Valley, and have a thousand head, most of them 
excellent stock birds, ready for exportation. But the French 
Government will not have them at the moment .because 
every truck is required for military purposes. The news- 
paper reader will not need to ask why. All the same, we hope 
for everybody’s sake that the block does not last long. 


IN view of the restrictions about to be imposed by the Government 
on the importation of paper and paper making materials and 
the consequent shortage of supplies, readers who wish to make sure 
of obtaining ‘‘ Country Life’? would greatly oblige by placing a 
firm order for the paper with theiy newsagent or bookstall clerk. 
Owing to the scarcity of paper it will be impossible in the future to 
provide for ordinary chance sales of the paper. Readers who 
ave interested in ‘‘ Country Life’’ would be doing the paper a 
considerable service in ordering theiy copies from their own news- 
agent or bookstall clerk, or divect from the offices of the paper. 


“COUNTRY LIFE.” 
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“CARMEN SYLVA,” POET QUEEN OF ROUMANIA 


By Baroness DEICHMANN. 


N March 2nd a great personality passed away 

at the Royal Palace of Bucharest —-a great 

Queen, a great poetess and a great woman! As 

poetess and writer the late Queen may be said 

to have belonged to all European nations, for 
her poems and wriiings soon were translated into all 
languages. But in Roumania, where so much of Her 
Majesty's life was passed, “‘ Mama Regina,” as her people 
loved to call her, will long ke mourned by all classes, perhaps 
above all by the poor. 

Born on December 2gth, 1843, at Neuwied, Her 
Majesty was the only daughter of Prince Hermann zu 
Wied, the representative of an ancient dynasty on the 
Rhine which had been instituted by Napoleon I when 
the Holy Roman Empire was broken up. Her mother was 
a Princess of 
Nassau. 

Princess 
Elizabeth 
grew up amid 
intellectual 
suiround- 
ings in the 
society of 
literary men, 
musicians, 
writers, 
artists, thee- 
logians, etc. 
The strict 
education of 
those days 
wasincreased 
by a cer- 
tain Court 
etiquette, 
but the 
literary and 
musical as- 
pirations of 
the Prin- 
cess were 
checked, the 
parents being 
afraid of the 
carly signs of 
genius in the 
child. The 
Prince and 
Princess tra- 
velled much 
and spent a 
winter in 
London and 
Paris to con- 
sult with 
great physi- 
cians as to 
the health oi 
the Princess 





Their little daughter and only child, Princess Marie, having 
died at the age of four, a nephew of the King, Prince 
Ferdinand of Hohenzollern, was adopted as the heir. 

In 1881, after the war between Russia and Turkey, 
Roumania was declared a kingdom, and the Prince and 
Princess were crowned King and Queen. In 1893 Prince 
Ferdinand was married to Princess Marie of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, the daughter of the late Duke of Edinburgh, and 
the young couple and their children became the great joy 
and solace of Their Majesties. On the death of King Carol 
in 1914 Prince Ferdinand ascended the throne. 

Castel Pelesch, which was built by King Carol among 
the Carpathian Mountains, was the favourite country home 
ot Their Majesties. A fairy palace is the best description 
of the magnificent building erected at the foot of the wild 
Carpathians. 
It was the 
pleasure of 
Their Maj- 
esties to add 
to it year by 
year, and to 
fill it with 
the choicest 
works of art. 

The Crown 
Prince and 
Princess had 
a beautiful 
home erected 
for them by 
the King 
close by, and 
the Royal 
Family met 
daily. Many 
guests from 
all parts 
were received 
at Castel 
Pelesch 
among them 
the late King 
Edward VII 
as Prince of 
Wales, and 
none can 
forget the 
charm of 
Carmen 
Sylva. 

At Schloss 
Monrepos 
above the 
town of 
Neuwied the 
Prrncess 
Elizabeth 
passed much 
of her child- 


: 

of Wied, and hood and 
: Princess early youth. 
4] Elizabeth From the 
§ was always beech woods 





surrounded 
by English 
nurses, 
governesses and- friends. Thus her knowledge of English, 
which she spoke so perfectly, and her love for English 
literature grew with her growth. 

The Princess came out at Carlsruhe under the auspices 
of the Grand Duchess of Baden, and spent much time in 
Petrograd with the Grand Duchess Heléne. The romantic 
career of Prince Charles of Hohenzollern Sigmaringen in 
Roumania attracted the Princess and she was married to 
him at Neuwied in 1869. From the day Her laie Majesty 
set foot in Roumania it became the object of her life to 
help her husband to execute all his plans for the good of 
the country and its people. To revive its ancient industries 
of embroidery, spinning and weaving was her chief care, 
and the general education of the children of the people. 


CASTEL PELESCH: KING CAROL’S CARPATHIAN HOME. 


she took the 
beautiful 
name, Car- 
men Sylva—Carmen, the song; Sylva, the forest wild 
by which Her Majesty is known in the world of lettets. 
The Queen wrote a large collection of poems, novels and 
reminiscences, and translated many eminent works. She 
was enrolled a member of the Academy of Bucharest, and 
was crowned by the French Academy after the publishing 
of “Les Pensées d’une_ Reine.” ‘‘ Sweet Hours,” a 
volume of poems in English, is perhaps what is best known 
of Her Majesty’s writings in this language. Her reminis- 
cences were translated into English and entitled, ‘In 
Memories’ Shrine”’; and the ‘ Life of Carmen Sylva, Queen 
of Roumania,” was published in 1890, and sold out in a 
fortnight. In Germany and France many books about her 
were published. 
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Her Majesty came to England in 1874 and also in 1900, 
paying visits to Queen Victoria and to private friends, and 
she was crowned a bard of Wales at the Welsh National 
Eisteddfod. Her Majesty was a great musician, and 
Bach was her favourite composer. She could often be 
heard playing the organ and piano in very early morning, 
while hours of the night had been passed in writing poems, 
essays, etc. Of late years, fine iatting, which grew into 
wonderful lace under her fingers, occupied Her Majesty’s 
leisure hours, the last piece being a curtain for the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem, with the Lord’s Prayer in letters 
encrusted with jewels. 

The Queen was a greai illuminator, and was constantly 
at work at this beautiful art. Poems and books of devotion 
were written on ivory and beautifully mounted in enamel 
and precious 
stones. Per- 
haps the 
finest exam- 
ple is a large 
book bound 
in gold con- 
taining the 
four Gospels 
illuminated 
in silver 
which is kept 
in a shrine at 
the Church 
of Lurtea de 
Arges. This 
church was 
built by a 
very early 
dynasty in 
Roumania, 
and was re- 
stored by 
King Carol 
in all its 
ancient 
splendour in 
the Byzan- 
tine style. 
There the 
Dowager 
Queen was 
laid to rest 
beside the 
late King in 
the Royal 
vault on 
March 5th. 

Ceaseless 
activity and 
power of 
conce ntra- 
tion were 
great charac- 
teristics, and 
a loving sym- 
pathy for all, 
with a true 
and simple 
faith in 
God, were 
great attri- 
butes of Her 
Majesty. Her 
sense of the 
spiritual 
world around her was her sure and steadfast hope in the 
many trials and vicissitudes of her life. Many in all parts of 
the world will mourn her loss as that of a friend, and Carmen 
Sylva will assuredly be a historic figure in ages to come. 

It was during an expediiion to the Carpathians that 
Prince Charles of Roumania was struck by the beauty of 
the Carpathian Mountains near the ancient monastery 
of Sinaia, and here the Prince made up his mind to build 
his summer residence. It was in the year 1875 that the 
foundations of the castle were laid, Lut it was not till 
1879 that it assumed larger dimensions, and from that 
time very large additions were made yearly. It was only 
in the autumn of the year 1883 that the castle could be 
considered even provisionally finished. Magnificent carpets 
and furniture, works of art and antiques adorned it when. 
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the royal pair accompanied by their Court officials took 
up their abode there. The day of their entrance was marked 
by a great national féte. The beautiful castle had taken 
ten years to finish, as the building was interrupted by the 
Russo-Turkish War. The style of the castle is in the German 
Renaissance, and every part of it is filled with beautiful 
wood carving, and every window is enriched with paintings 
on glass. At the entrance is a hall full of ancient armour, 
on the left of which is a small room containing the crown 
and the sceptre and the most valuable things belonging 
to the King and his Consort. 

The impression the castle makes on the visitor is that 
it is divided into courtyards surrounded by buildings in 
Renaissance style. Its great feature is the large hall in 
the centre, in which are several galleries, where Their 

Majesties 

and = guests 

jot assembled. 

The roof of 
this hall is 
a wonderful 
piece of me- 
chanism, for 
if a button 
is touched it 
slowly — rolls 
away, dis- 
closing the 
sky. In the 
Rou manian 
climate this 
is almost of 
daily occur- 
rence, as also 
the spectacle 
of the stars 
at night. 
There is a 
very large 
hall deco- 
rated in 


WPT TTAT a ne r ¢ tain at one 
sil me -—— Se ——_ ; Aue’ end. The 


dining - room 
usually used 
by Their 
Majesties is a 
large oblong 
hall which 
the massive 
wood carving 
makes rather 
dark. In 
the middle 
of the large 
dining table 
is a fountain 
which gave 
much plea: 
sure to Their 
Majesties 
and their 
guests, as the 
water came 
from the 
rus han? 
stream of 
the River 
Pelesch 
close by. A small Turkish room is near the dining-room, 
where Turkish coffee is handed after dinner. Many suites 
of saloons adjoin. The apartments of the King were 
of a simpler character than the rest of this beautiful 
castle, which, with its wild surroundings, is a charming 
sight. 

The Queen’s rooms, on the contrary, are adorned 
with great magnificence of curtains and hangings, ancient 
lamps, pictures by old masters, enamels and lavish decora- 
tions of all sorts. Behind Their Majesties’ sleeping apart- 
ments is a small chapel as beautifully decorated as a shrine 
where Her Majesty often played the organ. Close to it is 
the writing-room where were several typewriting machines 
to be used by the ladies-in-waiting and secretaries when 
being dictated to by Her Majesty, whose correspondence 
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was on a 
large scale. 
The secre- 
tary was 
wont to say 
that the 
average of 
the begging 


letters was 
twenty a 
day, and 


that no one 
applied in 
vain to the 
generosity of 
Carmen 
Sylva. The 
Queen’s 
music - room 
is large and 
lofty. It con- 
tains two 
grand pianos, 
harps, etc., 
for music 
was much 
cultivated 
wherever the 
Queen had 
her abode. 
Her Majesty 
was a_ real 
musician, 
and great 
singers, vio- 
linists, etc., 
were always to be found at the castle. The walls of the 
music-room are adorned with paintings representing scenes 
from the writings of the Queen. The state bedrooms aye 
exceedingly magnificent, and furnished with large four- 
poster bedsteads with gorgeous hangings. The story is told 
that once a royal guest while inhabiting these rooms and 
supposed to be reposing in the state bedstead was 
found by his aide-de-camp in the morning asleep on the 
floor with one small pillow for his head! Another feature 
of the place is the beautiful wrought iron which enriches 
the castle inside and out. 

Many guests from all parts of the world have had the 
privilege of enjoying the hospitality of Castel Pelesch, many 
staying in the house while diplomatists, travellers, statesmen 
and many Roumanians were invited daily to the Royal 
table and to the daily concerts arranged by the Queen. 

The stately terraces of white marble adorned with 
antique statues are a fitting surrounding to so beautiful a 
building, and it was the pleasure of His Majesty, the late 
King, to add to them year by year. Fountains and masses 
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of flowers 
em bellished 
them, and 
the views of 
the moun- 
tains and the 
surrounding 
COumt ty 
made a rich 
background. 
The great 
peculiarity is 
the contrast 
between the 
lavish luxury 
Oot Castel 
Pelesch and 
the wild and 
rugged 
beauty of 
the ancient 
forests and 
snow-capped 
mountains 
surrounding 
it. Only the 
monastery of 
Sinaia is 
visible 
below; the 
large modem 
town, which 
has been 
built since 
the arrival of 
Their Majes- 
ties at Sinaia, is not seen from the castle, and onlysthe white- 
robed peasants, sometimes with their ox carts, are to be met 
in the surrounding forests, which give the impression of having 
been primeval before being invaded by the Sovereign. 

When His late Majesty Edward VII as Prince of Wales 
staved with Their Majesties at Castel Pelesch tableaux 
vivants representing scenes from Shakespeare were arranged 
by Carmen Sylva. 

Bears are to be seen in the mountains behind Castel 
Pelesch, and wolves come down to its neighbourhood in 
winter. King Carol was a mighty hunter and trophies of 
his chase abound in the castle. 

Having accepted the onerous duties, His Majesty 
devoted his whole life to the advancement of Roumania. 
A great statesman as well as a great soldier he succeeded 
in establishing a kingdom out of the chaotic state in which 
he found the country. This great and noble character was 
stamped upon all the reforms which he carried through. 
He understood the characteristics of his people and identified 
himself with them. 


ROOM. 








RECLAIMING A NORFOLK HEATH 


VERY pleasant stretch of road lies between 

Brandon, famed for its flint pits, and Methwold. 

Even on a winter day with a bitter nor’-easterly wind 

blowing over the watery expanses caused by the 

flooding of the Little Ouse after a snow-storm, the green 
firs soften the bleakness and the heaths do not offend the 
eye. Then almost more than later do you admire the 
hedges made of clipped Scotch firs, which, as far as I am 
aware, are peculiar to this district. But the beauty is not 
one of fruitfulness. Tilled soil exists only in patches. 
Warrens or heaths occur at either side of the road, poor 
in turf but rich in growths of no value, flowering gorse, 
bracken and self-sown trees. The surface is rough and 
uneven, full of rabbit holes and depyessions, in a state of 
nature, land that has never known the plough. But as 
Methwold is approached a great field is seen to differ from 
its surroundings. Up to the autumn of 1913 it looked and 
was exactly like the rest. It was called The Warren and 
over it the rabbits had dominion. Look at it to-day. Men 
and horses are harrowing and preparing it for the spring 
cultivation. Winter oats and winter wheat in drills are 
covering goodly patches. Clamps full of potatoes, stacks 


of pea straw, ricks of lucerne tell of the crops already 
grown profitably on it. 


The desert is being made to bring 


forth, is being transformed into food-bearing land, is 
becoming a part of the wealth of England. 

More than a hundred years ago Arthur Young wrote 
indignantly of this neighbourhood: ‘‘ Nothing causes more 
surprise to the mind of the stranger than to find at entering 
at Brandon or Thetford a long stage of eighteen miles to 
Swaffham through a tract that deserves to be called a deseit. 
This is a capital disgrace to the county yet highly improbable.” 

What was true in 1804 is equally so in 1916, and the 
rising price of bread is the impelling force which demands 
that the work put off for centuries should be undertaken 
to-day. At Brandon, the price of the quartern loaf has’ 
risen to ninepence and promises before long to exceed the 
shilling, to which it rose during the Crimean War. And it is 
becoming an axiom that the requirements of the country 
shall be satisfied from its soil and factories. But if these 
reasons did not exist, there would still be a convincing one 
in the fact that these wastes, under proper treatment aided by 
science, can be transformed into fertile and profitable land. 

The movement in favour of doing so will gain in force 
as time goes on. When our soldiers return, here is un- 
limited work for them, work that will yield a livelihood 
in the present and end in adding enormously to the teal 
wealth of the country. . 
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And now as to the history of the movement. The field 
dealt with has an area of 190 acres, belonging to the Duchy 
of Lancaster, who gave a ready response to the suggestion of 
an experiment in land reclamation when it was made by the 
Development Commissioners, and no undertaking is more 
thoroughly in accord with the purpose for which they were 
appointed. It is in every sense a.development of the resources 
of the country. It has been carried out under the superin- 
tendence and management of Dr. C. S. Edwards, who has 
made good his claim to be regarded as an expert on this 
subject. For several years he was engaged in reclamation 
in the neighbouring county of Suffolk, and his experiment 
is so carefully described by Dr. E. J. Russell in his book on 
“ The Fertility of the Soil,” that I cannot do better than ex- 
tract the reference : 


Dr. C. S. Edwards adopted this course in his recent successful reclamation 
of a considerable area of derelict sand at Tangham, Capel St. Andrew, Suffolk. 
The heather and bracken having been eradicated, twenty to twenty-five loads 
per acre of “‘ crag” (finely divided shells, silts, etc., rich in calcium carbonate 
and occurring in deposits just below the surface), were put on at a cost of 
about £1 to £2, according to the distance from the pit, and then the land was 
broken up. It was usually necessary to do this with the steam cultivator, 
because the large number of rabbit holes made the ground dangerous for horses. 
After about four to eight cultivations the land was sufficiently level, the rabbit 
holes filled and the weeds killed: this cost up to £2 per acre. A second 
cragging is now advantageous. The crops grown are wheat, oats, potatoes, 
blue peas (sold dried for human consumption) and carrots; for the working 
horses and pigs a patch of lucerne is grown. As everything is sold off and no 
stock is kept (except pigs to consume waste potatoes, etc.) it is unnecessary 
to adhere to any rigid rotation, and the farmer can grow whatever promises 
to yield most profit. The artificial manures used are: for carrots and po- 
tatoes, 1 cwt. of muriate of potash and 1} cwt. of bone meal applied in April, 
1} cwt. each of nitrate of soda or lime and sulphate of ammonia, applied in 
two dressings later on ; for wheat or oats, 1 cwt. nitrate of soda or lime or 
sulphate of ammonia, } cwt. sulphate of potash and } cwt. of bone meal ; 
for peas, $ cwt. sulphate of potash and } cwt. bone meal. Such little dung as 
is got goes on the lucerne or on the wheat. Careful cultivation is necessary 
to preserve a fine mulch, whereby the soil retains its moisture, and also to 
keep down Weeds, which are apt to be a considerable nuisance ; even the 
freshly broken ground covered itself with spear grass (couch), makebeg 
(spurry) and sorrel, while later on iron weed (polygonum), pansy, cranesbill 
and others came in. 

The great advantage of the system is that it can be worked with but little 
capital and at a minimum of risk. It is therefore well adapted for small- 
holdings, for which purpose, indeed, it was devised. The returns have been 
very satisfactory ; the sales have averaged £6 to £7 per acre, while a rent of 
15S. per acre was found to pay 5 per cent. on the cost of reclamation, 5 per 
cent. on a sinking fund, and also the rates and the rental imposed by the 
superior landlord. 


Most people have some kind of acquaintance with the 
heath rabbit warrens of Norfolk and Suffolk. Methwold, 
the scene of this expetiment, came into notice during the 
great agricultural depression at the end of last century, 
when it was the centre of one of these sporadic back-to-the- 
land movements which twinkle and disappear once in a 
decade or so. But the back-to-the-landers avoided the 
warren! To ordinary cultivators its aspect was most 
unpromising. Flat as it looks from a distance, close inspec- 
tion reveals a surface uneven and mined with rabbit holes. 
To ride over it is nearly impossible. Vegetation consists of 
the poorest 
turf out of 
which the 
bracken 
and heather 
thrusts a 
vigorous 
growth, un- 
limited 
weeds, 
patches of 
elder and 
gorse. 

A task 
that would 
at no time 
have been 
easy Was ren- 
dered all the 
more difficult 
by the out- 
break of war 
just when the 
real start 
was being 
made. One 
result was 
that Mr. 
Beverley, an THE WARREN, JUNE, 1914. 
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ex-student of Cambridge Agricultural School who had been 
put in charge with Dr. Edwards as general adviser, accepted 
a commission, and Dr. Edwards stepped into the breach. 
Labour became dearer, both horse-labour and man-labour. 
Artificial manures, on which the reclaimer depends, either 
disappeared from the market or went up in price. On the 
other hand, so did all kinds of farm produce. 

Originally the plan Mr. Beverley was to have carried 
out was the clearing of forty acres which at some time or 
another had been in cultivation, so as to make this piece ready 
for cropping in 1916, and 136 acres were prepared for sowing 
with leguminous plants that were then to be turned in. They 
were cleared, chalked and cultivated; but in view of the 
importance of tood production, Dr. Edwards proceeded at once 
to sow crops, missing out the usual preliminary of sowing with 
lupins. The crops on 136 acres in 1915 were as follow: 

17} acres wheat. 
20 ,, oats, winter and spring. 


35 peas. 
45 potatoes. 

7 lucerne and 8 sown in 1914, making 15 altogether. 
2 each carrots and mangolds. 


The manures used, in addition to about six tons of chalk 
to.the acre, were 5cwt. of basic slag or bone flour and 3cwt. 
of kainit, with nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia 
according to the crop. 

Although the season of 1915 was very unfavourable on 
the light, unretentive sand lying above chalk which formed 
the soil, the accounts at the close of the year estimate a 
return of about {1,300 for an expenditure of £1,050. Most 
of the crops had not then been sold and nothing is charged 
for expense of management, Dr. Edwards generously giving 
his services free. Even so, the returns point to a good and 
increasing remuneration as the reward of reclamation. 

The two most interesting crops are the peas and the 
lucerne. Edible peas, dried for winter consumption, sell 
readily nowadays and make good money, although Dr. 
Zdwards appears to be getting just half what is charged 
by the great London stores. 

It should be noted that the soil and climate suit the 
peas admirably. The returns are the more remarkable 
because the sharp frost of early June prevented the pods 
from filling. Still it will be seen that the peas did very well, 
and they have the merit of not occupying the ground very 
long and of leaving it in good time for the cultivation of 
autumn wheat. I put the figures in a very simple table. 
The total cost of cultivating thirty-five acres was {176, 
made up as follows : 

£53 Manures (exceptionally high). 

54 Seeds (high cost). 

31 Harvesting. 

19 Threshing. 

15 Marketing, including hand-picking, carriage to station, etc. 
4 Guarding from furred and feathered vermin. 

9 Miscellaneous payments. 





£176 
The sales have already amounted to £227, which with £90 worth 
still to be 
sold, makes 
pasa. §£€ 
from this be 
deducted 
£176, the cost 
of cultiva- 
tion, the 
highly satis- 
factory result 
is obtained 
of a_ profit 
of {141 on 
35 acres, or 
£4 an acre. 
It may be 
added that 
dried peas 
are very sale- 
able. They 
make an ex- 
cellent vege- 
table for this 
season of the 
year. 

The figures 
relating to 
lucerne are 
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Lucerne drilled 27lbs. per acre April 27th, 1915, after first steam cultivation. 


instructive from an agricultural point of view, as this plant 
must be very useful in a district where the wind plays fantastic 
tricks with the light sandy soil. A record exists of its having 
once transported a crop of peas bodily from one field to 
another, where they grew and flourished! Seven acres 
were sown with lucerne at a cost of {41 14s. 3d., made 
up as follows : 

if o'Ss ts 

29 © oO Manures (12cwt. muriate of potash and r6cwt. bone flour). 

017 Oo Seed. 

o 7 3. Cost of sowing. 

8 o o After-culture. 

3 10 0 Harvesting. 
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JULY 138TH, 1915. 


From it were taken 6 tons of feed, worth £5 a ton. It 
will be admitted that this was extremely satisfactory, 
as, of course, in the succeeding years the lucerne will 
cost very little for cultivation. In conclusion, it may be said 
that the cost of reclamation, 7.e., of the year’s work pre- 
liminary to cropping—clearing, chalking, cultivating, slagging 
—works out at £4 IIs. per acre, but it would be prudent 
to calculate it costing £5. But exact figures cannot be 
given because there is no definite boundary line between 
reclaiming and cultivating for a crop; the two merge into 
one another. It is very evident that a largely increased 
capital value is being added to the Norfolk heaths, and 
there can be no objection to going on so long as the 
operations repay themselves so quickly. PA. 





VERDUN: 


FRENCH HOPES AND APPREHENSIONS 


By ANDRE CHEVRILLON. 


HE attack on Verdun began very suddenly (February 

24th) on a front of twenty-five miles. The enemy 

had massed tier upon tier of heavy artillery, con- 

centrating the fire on one point and carrying it slowly, 

continuously from right to left and then left to right, 
like a jet of water directed from a hose. A calculation was 
made that on a stretch of ground gooyd. by 500yd., which 
was reoccupied by the French, 80,000 shells of large calibre 
must have burst in six hours. The craters joined one another, 
or rather, there were no craters left ; the ground had been 
ploughed up, torn into a state of chaos. Against such a 
hurricane of metal, no flesh can stand. The Germans (seven 
army corps were attacking) gained four miles, narrowing, 
compressing their front as they advanced, so as to drive it 
through the French line with more irresistible weight and 
power. But they were counter-attacked and thrown back 
from the village of Douaumont. Finally the enemy was 
checked and held. After a lull of a few days, another attack 
on Verdun has now begun from another side. 


I refer to these facts, which are already well known, 
because they give an idea of the will with which the enemy 
is striking at France. The reader must bear them in mind to 
understand what I shall try to describe; what we, at the 
back, feel during such an attack. 


We have, indeed, been living days of which no one in 
Britain can have a direct experience. You have the silver 


streak. That the British, without the actual sensation of 
immediate danger to home and to homes, should have en- 
listed by millions for the battlefield shows what a living power 
the idea of duty is in their souls. They have talked much 
of the “slacker.” The slacker seems to be the eccentric 
person, the oddity that everybody notices. For the out- 
sider, the slackers do not count. They are the scum which 
the process that turned the manhood of the country into 
armies was bound to reveal and to separate from the organised 
body of the nation. The millions have testified for England, 
They are England. 

During the French Revolution, when the Prussians were 
pressing in Argonne, Frenchmen enlisted by hundreds of 
thousands—an honourable proportion, when we think of 
the size of armies and the general scale of things in those, 
times, and also that France was divided into factions and 
that to a great many of her men, those in the west especially, 
duty was allegiance to King, not to country. There had 
been no national war since the times of Joan of Arc. Pat- 
riotism, such as we understand it to-day, was almost new 
then, and the Prussian attempt at invasion-did much to 
create it. 

Again we have had the immediate feeling of the enemy 
trying through sheer, accumulated number of men and guns 
to break through our defences and deal a deadly blow to 
some vital part of France. It may have been an illusion, 
for Verdun is not vital nowadays when fortresses have 
ceased to count, and we shall have, perhaps, a right to count 








it a good bargain if the Germans have to pay for dismantled 
Verdun—should they reach it—a price of 200,000 men. 
Extermination, not fortresses, is now the object of this war. 
But, as long as the battle lasts, the feeling lasis, the same 
that oppressed us at the beginning of the war, when Charleroi 
and Mons and then the Marne were being fought. It is out- 
side all other experience ; and perhaps, because it is so new, 
so strange to this generation, that is the reason why it is so 
easily forgotten. We weze almost forgetting it. The war 
had lapsed into a chronic state ; it had almost become part 
of an established order of things. Life always has such a 
tendency to adapt itself, to change the abnormal into the 
normal, in order simply to go on! Society—what remained 
of it—reminded one, with its shy but continuous, unceasing 
attempts at reviving, of that timid creature the snail, which, 
if suddenly startled by a noise, suddenly retires within its 
shell and seems to be no more. Let the noise become regular, 
and you will see a horn slowly, silently, Lut continuously 
pushing, expanding, opening outwards, till a new shock 
comes, and again all signs of the living creature disappear. 

The Verdun battle was such another shock, not only to 
Parisian life, but to all French life behind the lines. Really 
a physical sensation. As long as the attempt lasts, as long 
as the Fates are trembling in the balance, the usual course 
of things seems to stop. You must go on with your work, 
but you do so in a dazed, mechanical way, with the feeling 
as in a nightmare of a weight pressing on your chest ; 
vou live from one telegram to the next, counting the hours. 
All the while you know that they are at it, that legions upon 
legions, tons upon tons of explosives and metal are being 
hurled on a narrow part of the front—the main power of 
Germany, man-power, machine-power, a force that comes 
from all those spaces behind which reach back to Russia, 
a force that is being concentrated like the thin steel end 
of a wedge, with a tremendous mass and weight behind it, 
upon that narrow gate. Will the gate hold or break? Or, 
to change the simile, with the northern departments invaded, 
the civilians are like the passengers on board the huge liner 
which has had the fore part of its bulwark burst by an 
explosion. The captain has managed to close a water- 
tight compartment, and thus the ship, at reduced speed, 
makes for port. There is a list, but the passengers are apt 
to forget it, ever ready as they are for tea or talk. Suddenly 
there is a threatening rumbling down below, as if all the 
waters of the ocean were pressing with increased power 
through the gap. Conversations stop. 

But in the case of the country it is not fear, not personal 
fear, at least; it is the feeling that your very world is 
threatened, that some demoniac power is at work 
trying to shake its foundations and crush it. Your world, 
that has made you: everything that counts for you, the 
large collective life which has been growing, developing for 
centuries through all the generations of a people—that in 
which your little life has its root and being. Fear for that 
life, perhaps, in those critical moments, but from that fear 
courage is born, the sudden and marvellous impulse in which 
a man forgets his little self in order that his larger self, race 
and country, may live. In those moments everything else 
disappears, even perhaps the higher motive which impelled 
so many men in England to enlist: the feeling that evil 
and crime cannot be allowed to prevail. 

Between the French and the English soldier’s spirit of 
sacrifice the difference is perhaps just in that shade. 
Conscience for the Englishman has been the moving power, 
not the idea of ‘‘ La Patrie en danger.’’ He does not really 
believe that his country, where everything speaks of power 
and wealth, is in danger. The Zeppelin raids, the naval 
attacks on quiet sea-bathing resorts, have never been in his 
mind a real threat to the existence of England—and one 
may wonder whether the average Britisher realises that a 
permanent occupation of Belgium by Germany would be 
the beginning of the end for the British Empire. Yet it is 
because of the Zeppelins’ bombs, the Scarborough and 
Hartlepool raids, the Belgian atrocities, the violation of 
Belgium’s neutrality, that he goes to the trenches, because 
of the defiance hurled to the old Protestant, Puritan, biblical 
idea, the idea which is the main element in all English forms 
of religion, that right is right and wrong is wrong, and that 
the order of the universe stands on that distinction. 

Much more elemental is the motive which inspires the 
devotion of the French soldier. Of course, at the beginning 
of the war, when no territory had been invaded yet, he 
thought of the fight for liberty, for the democratic principle 
against the autocratic power which, even in time of peace, 
kept Europe in a state of chronic anxiety and compelled 
the nations to live in a state of militarism, under an ever 
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increasing burden of armaments. But, ever since the long 
gash of the German trenches has been running over the 
body of France, there has been little thought of that. These 
men have fallen back on something much more simple and 
primitive, the sheer instinct to defend, arms in hands, one’s 
people, one’s tribe, one’s hive—an instinct common to all 
creatures that live in societies, and just as vital and deeply 
rooted in the mysterious depths of nature as that which 
moves the mother bird to spring at an attacker or to court 
the sportsman’s shot in order to save her young. And this 
is no mere simile. A nation also fights for its young, nay, 
for the yet unborn, for the generations to come, in order 
that the type, the race, may live on. There is the same 
element of love in the impulse. And when that instinct 
is roused, death ceases to count. The creaiure is, so to speak, 
possessed ; a soul animates it which is not the soul that one 
knew, and which to itself as well as to others appears as a 
revelation. A whole nation may thus stand suddenly 
revealed to itself and to the world. 

Instinct in man acts through the medium of imagina- 
tion. The tribe, the people, their home receive a name 
—and Homina Humina, gradually the name stands apart 
from its original meaning, a new meaning grows under the 
word: the idea of a superhuman person—a person distinct 
from the mortal generations of the people, and still which 
embodies the characteristics and the undying will of the 
people. Say ‘the French may be beaten,’ or say ‘‘ France 
is in danger”: how different the emotion and impulse that 
you rouse ! 

To a Frenchman France is so much a person that, as 
an American critic noticed it, he will accept, sometimes he 
will join in, any criticism of the French, and yet he will 
not allow anyone to reflect in his presence on France. 
France is a living creature, with definite characteristics : 
you might almost describe her face and figure. A woman, 
a mother, brave, loving, quick-witted, of movement light 
and strong. His feeling towards her is akin to that of the 
pure Catholic for the Virgin Mary, and there is in it the same 
element of chivalry. He is her son and her born soldier. 
He worships, and she commands. That Fiance is now 
bleeding. 

That is what a soldier who lost his hand at Douaumont 
had clearly in his mind when he said, the other day, to 
someone who was pitying him in hospital: “I owed my life 
to France. I only gave my hand. I am a gainer.” 





BOOKS ON GAMES AND ONE 
WHO PLAYED WELL 


Royal Spades Auction Bridge, by “Bascule.” (T. De la Rue, 5s. net.) 
IN almost every club there may be found at least one stern and unbending 
Tory to maintain that card-playing began to deteriorate when Whist was 
superseded by Bridge and that the process of deterioration has continued 
ever since. We, on the contrary, hold that the fitter has superseded the 
less fit among card games as in other departments of life, and that the man 
who possesses a retentive memory, highly developed logical faculties, and 
sound judgment of his fellow men reaps the due reward of his qualities more 
certainly at Auction Bridge than ever he did at Bridge or Whist. Whist 
in its senile decay was so overloaded by conventions as to afford little or 
no scope for ingenuity or originality ; it had become a mere test of memory ; 
some players remembered their book learning and the fall of the cards 
better than others, and that was all there was to it. Moreover, the oppor- 
tunity of squeezing the utmost possible profit out of a really strong hand 
was lacking: it was of no material importance to make five, six or seven 
by tricks when the odd and four honours sufficed for game. The intro- 
duction of Bridge removed the last mentioned weakness, and consequently 
Whist died its natural death. But the new game was too like the old, and 
its modification into Auction Bridge was one of those things which were bound 
to happen. When it was discovered that Auction in its earliest form was 
an ill balanced game because an excessive value attached to the call of 
no trumps a change in the system of scoring was equally inevitable. <A 
respectable body of opinion holds that we have not yet reached finality in 
this matter and that it would be better to equalise the value of the four 
suits, leaving no trumps, as now, superior to any suit declaration. A few 
trials of the proposed innovation incline us to think that it will not win 
general approval. It seems likely to remove an element of variety from 
Auction Bridge. At present there are three classes of declaration. The 
declarer of no trumps requires only three by tricks to go game starting from 
love ; in spades or hearts his aim is four ; and nothing less than five diamonds 
or clubs is entirely satisfactory. The elimination of one class from the list 
must, it would seem, tend to a greater monotony of strategy, and it was 
monotony which killed Whist. 

‘**Bascule,” in his excellent book on Advanced Auction Bridge, lays proper 
stress on this tripartite classification of possible declarations as one of the 
two basic facts on which the strategy of calling is founded: the other is the 
simple but often forgotten truth that aces and kings must beat queens and 
knaves. But he does not quite carry his theory to its logical conclusion. 
He rules out the bid, which is not meant to be more than an invitation to 
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better things, even when it is made in one of the two “ five-trick”’ suits. 
Granting that in Royal Spades Auction it is less profitable than it was in the 
days of ordinary Auction for the declarer to show that he holds one 
of the two cheapest suits safe, we cannot agree that ‘“‘ Every bid in diamonds 
(or clubs) must be a make.’’ Except as regards this one point, we have 
nothing to criticise in ‘‘ Bascule’s”’ exposition of the principles on which 
declarations should be made. He shows in singularly lucid language, and 
with irresistible logic, how best courage may be combined with caution ; and 
we cannot say whether we find him more illuminating when he counsels 
speech or silence. His analysis of the conditions which can justify a pre- 
emptive bid by the dealer of, say, three spades or three hearts is especially 
instructive, but not more so than his advice, with reasons, to the dealer’s 
partner not to support that declaration, if overcalled, unless he has 
strength in side cards. It may be that this advice is a trifle elementary 
to find a place in a book on ‘‘ Advanced” Auction, but it was none 
the less needed even in circles where points are high and players esteemed 
skilful, especially by themselves. More subtle is the description of the 
method whereby partners, obliged to call high, can keep a back door open 
for escape from the necessity of making one trick too many. This portion 
of ‘‘ Bascule’s”’ essay on the ‘ Art of Declaring’’ makes fascinating and 
exciting reading. 

In dealing with the play of the cards ‘ Bascule’ 
necessity ot presuming that all bids made have been declarations of truth. 
Even so he succeeds in showing that the power of making correct deductions 
from established premises is as valuable at Royal Spades Auction as it was 
at the earlier four-handed games of cards. In his illustrative hands he boldly 
disregards his handicap. Not all the problems which he poses for solution 
could have occurred if the principles of declaration, previously laid down by 
him, had been followed. To take one example. The dealer declares one 
heart on ace, queen, ten and two small hearts, king and two small diamonds, 
ace, queen, three of clubs, and two small spades. The player on his left 
goes one no trump. After two noes the dealer advances to two hearts. 


is handicapped by the 


Again two noes and two no trumps is called on his right. That bid stands, 
and a heart is led. Dummy puts down king, knave and one small heart, 
knave and three small spades, and three losers in both clubs and diamonds. 
The original dealer after taking the first trick returns a spade, on the ground— 
approved by ‘‘ Bascule ’—that his partner may hold a higher honour than the 
knave, which w:ll enable him to lead again to the knave in hearts. How can 
the first bid of no trumps be justified ? The bidder has only four spades, 
or he would have called the suit in preference tonotrumps. He had, therefore, 
only two tricks in that suit, backed by, at best, ace, queen, knave of diamonds, 
and king, knave, ten of clubs. This leaves him three losing hearts. He must 
be convicted of assuming that everything will go right for him, and his partner 
even more clearly makes the same assumption in backing him up. In these 
remarks we are not taking serious objection to ‘ Bascule’s”’ 
He is for the moment concerned with tactics, not with strategy, and it does 
not matter to the tactician how a given situation has arisen. There it is, and 
he must make the best of it. That our author shows him how to do so is beyond 
all possib.lity of question. ‘* Bascule’’ has written a good book and a timely. 


sample hands. 
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Captain Anthony Wilding, by A. Wallis Myers. (Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.) 
CAPTAIN WILDING was killed in action in France when attached to the 
Armoured Car Force, on May oth, 1915, at the age of thirty-one. lor 
several years he was the leading figure in the world of lawn tennis and his 
fame was more widely spread than has been that of equally great players 
of games, because lawn tennis was before the war the most cosmopolitan of 
all games and he had played it not only in England, but all over Europe 
in America, South Africa, Australia and his own native country of New 
Zealand. 

Wilding was also a passionate devotee of motor- traction and had 
probably travelled further through Europe on a motor-bicycle than any 
other man of his time. Moreover, he was in certain ways a man of very 
remarkable character. A simple-minded, straightforward and boyish 
creature, gifted with no more than ordinary intellect, he yet had two out- 
standing qualities: an absolute passion for physical fitness and a power 
of concentrating his whole mind on an object to be achieved, often lacking 
in intellectually far abler men. And these qualities not only made him a 
great instead of merely a very good player of a game: they made of him a 
keen, courageous and resoutceful soldier. His was an interesting person- 
ality, and his close friend, Mr. Wallis Myers, has given us an interesting and 
sympathetic portrait of him. It was one that was decidedly worth the 
painting, but we hope it is not harsh to suggest that it might have been 
painted in rather fewer strokes. Biographers should, if possible, retain a 
sense of proportion and over-elaborate details of childhood, stories of an 
undergraduate “rag” at Cambridge, the passing of that singularly mild 
ordeal, the ‘‘ General’? examination, and so forth might with advantag« 
have been omitted. Again, there are rather too many letters, written it 


Wilding’s busiest lawn tennis days. There is an amusing boyishness about 
them. As he dashed about Europe with a motor-bicycle and a lawn tennis 
racket, he described in terse language suggestive of a telegram the nature 
of the roads he travelled and the adversaries he vanquished. A few of such 
letters are of great help to the reader in understanding their writer’s character, 
but too many only dim the impression. Nevertheless, if Mr. Myers has made 
his mistakes, he has succeeded in giving us a distinct mental picture of his 
hero. 

And to the part of the book dealing more particularly with lawn 
tennis unstinted praise can be given. His descriptions of famous matches 
are dramatic and exciting and not overloaded with detail. The comparison 
of Wilding with his great rival, Norman Brookes, is very apt: 
was the artist, Anthony the athlete.’ Again, Wilding’s power of plaving 


* Brookes 


“e 


games is very well summed up in the statement that “no man inspired with 
such a consuming desire to do his best’ ever played at Wimbledon. It is 
always difficult to compare the champions of different epochs, and everybody 
will probably not agree with Mr. Myers when he says that ‘“ Wilding as he 
played against McLoughlin in 1913 would, in a five-set match, have defeated 
any other player who has ever been seen on the centre court.””, But whether 
it be sound or not, it isat any rate the confession of faith not only of a friend, 
but of a well qualified judge, and it would be very ungracious to quarrel 
with it. 
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THE EARLY ANEMONES. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


HE race for precedence in time of flowering among the 

early Anemones is between blanda and Hepatica: 

both may 

be looked 

for in Feb- 
ruary. Anemone 
blanda is a small 
Greek plant with 
much the same 
character as the 
larger, later and 
more free grow- 
ing apennina, but 
it keeps closer to 
the ground, the 
usual height being 
from 3in. to qin. 
The flowers are of 
a deep blue colour. 
In our gardens it 
likes a warm bank 
or sheltered place 
in rockwork, 
where it is an 
admirable com- 
panion to the 
various kinds of 
early Iris and 
Crocus. In culti- 
vation it varies 
in colour to paler 
shades of blue and 
even to white, but 
none of these is 
equal in value to 
the colour of the THE PASQUE-FLOWER, 


. 





GARDEN 


type. A. Hepatica, more commonly called Hepatica angulosa, 
is a native of the Alps and Southern Europe. It is 
a very old favourite in gardens. Parkinson, writing near 1629, 
describes ten varieties, of which two, a blue and a purple, are 
double. A double white has appeared from time to time: it 
is considered a 
great rarity and 
is always much 
prized. It is here 
illustrated. When 
the double white 
form does appear, 
it seems never to 
be of strong con- 
stitution, and it 
would not be sur- 
prising if it died 
out and did not 
occur again for 
many years. The 
best growers offer 
some six varieties 
of Hepaticas, of 
which there are 
two doubles, a 
red and a _ blue. 
They all enjoy 
rich loam or 
chalk, though the 
late: Mr; G. F-. 
Wilson grew them 
well at Wisley in 
light soil, plant- 
ing them with 
the roots tightly 
pressed between 
pieces of sand- 
stone. A stronger 
ANEMONE PULSATILLA. plant altogether 
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is A. Hepatica angulosa, a native of Transylvania, a 
handsome thing that soon grows into strong tufts. The 
flowers are of a fine light blue colour, as large again as 
those of the ordinary Hepatica, and the leaves are better 
borne up by their stems, so that the whole plant looks 
stronger and more prosperous, and rises to something near 
a foot in height. . 

A. stellata is a frequent plant in vineyards and on hilly 
ground on the Mediterranean coasts and islands. It is always 





THE RARE DOUBLE WHITE HEPATICA. 


a charming plant in these rocky wilds, not large, but with a dis- 
tinct vivacity of its own. In colour it is extremely variable ; 
it may be anything from nearly white to a deep red, besides 
many tints of lilac and purple. In our gardens it likes a 
place on a sunny bank or in a well sheltered bay in the rock 
garden. 

A. fulgens, usually appearing before any of the A. coronaria 
varieties are in bloom, has the distinction of being the only 
true scarlet flower of its season. It is a native of Southern 
Europe. There are varieties with a warm white ring at the base 
of the petals that helps to set off the central tuft of black stamens. 
A very fine form with this marking was raised by the late Rev. 
J. G. Nelson of Aldborough, whose good work in improving many 
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kinds of bulbous plants will always be held in grateful remem- 
brance. There is also a Greek form of A. fulgens, with large 
flowers of good substance and of a deeper and more intense 
colour. A. Pulsatilla is a beautiful low growing species of our 
windswept chalk downs, where the whole plant is only about 
3in. high. It gains much both in height and size in the shelter 
of our gardens, where the better development of the silky sepals 
gives a softened quality to the rich but quiet purple of the 
blossom. 
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ALLOTMENTS AND WASTE LAND. 

T is of no use to sit in an easy chair and wait for the 
I Government to take a lead in every movement that is 

in the best interests of the State. It is high time that 
we should all be up and doing, and yet it is only too 
obvious that we at home are not doing our utmost. Waste 
land and building sites are lying idle in almost every town and 
village in the country, and yet the price of the food of the people 
is going up by leaps and bounds. We have yet to learn that 
the first step towards economy 
is to prevent waste. : 

But what is the use, the 
reader may say, to advocate 
tilling the land when labour 
is not to be had. This may 
be a real difficulty in some 
localities, but certainly not 
in all. Allotments, unlike 
farms and_= small holdings, 
may be worked in_ spare 
hours, and there are thousands, 
even in munition areas, who 
could spend a few hours daily 
on their allotments. The 
time would be spent  profit- 
ably to themselves and_ to 
their families, while the allot- 
ment workers would be better 
men for the health - giving 
exeicise. Men in other em- 
ployments, especially railway- 
men and policemen, are as 
a rule only too glad of a 
chance to work on the land 
and cultivate their own vege- 
tables. 

In many towns’ and 
villages, particularly in the 
outer suburbs of London, land 
is held up for building sites, 
where there is little prospect 
of houses being erected during 
this year at least, and unless 
steps are taken to bring the land under cultivation, it will 
probably remain idle for years. 

A few months ago the writer, together with another resident 
of Claygate in Surrey, approached the trustees of building land 
in that village. We found the trustees very considerate, allowing 
us to rent land for allotment purposes at the rate of {£1 per acre. 
A meeting was called of working men and artisans who were 
likely to make application for land, when it was decided to 
commence with one acre. The land was accordingly marked 
out into plots of ten rods each, and the allotment holders agreed 
to pay at the rate of 6d. per rod. The whole of the land was 
quickly taken, and there is every prospect of entering into further 
negotiations with a view to acquiring more land. This is very 
satisfactory, our only regret 
being that the matter had 
not been taken in hand much 
sooner. 

A committee has_ been 
formed and two wardens ap- 
pointed to give practical advice 
and instruction to any allot- 
ment holders who may be in 
need of it. The rents from 
the allotments are placed to the 
common fund to pay for 
fencing and any other general 
expenditure that is likely to 
accrue. Each man clears away 
the brambles and briars from 
his own plot; and as the ground 
was waterlogged, the bushes 
have been laid in the ground 
for drainage along one _ side 
of the land. This is an 
excellent mode of drainage, 
and, incidentally, the land is 
vastly improved, even as .a 
building site. 

Many of the allotment 
holders are wisely devoting most 
of their ground to Potatoes. 
I have lately heard it expressed 
that Potatoes are chcaper than 
bread. Who knows what next 
winter may have in store ? Apart from the national importance 
of Potatoes for the food supply, this crop is rightly regarded as 
the best for cleaning the land. When the Potato crop is lificd, 
the soil will be in a friable condition and comparatively free from 
weeds, as the result of constantly tilling the ground in planting, 
hoeing, earthing up, and eventually lifting the crop. The two 
varieties that find most favour in this locality are King Edward 
and the much older and better known variety Up-to-Date. 
The former is one of the best Potatoes on heavy land ; for this 
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purpose it is probably better than any variety in cultivation. 
This village is typical of thousands, and if only re- 
sponsible persons will interest themselves in a scheme such 
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as this, many acres of land now growing crops of briars 
and thistles may be utilised for the cultivation of wholesome 
vegetables. HERBERT COWLEY. 





SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT HENRY JAMES 


; By an Oup FRIEND. 


ENRY JAMES, known at first as Henry James, 

junior, was the second son of the Rev. Henry James, 

a Boston clergyman and a follower of Swedenborg, 

the elder son being the late William James, Professor 

of Philosophy at Harvard. The famous novelist was 
born in 1843 and educated in France, Switzerland and America, 
taking out-courses also at the Harvard Law School. Their 
father’s long sojourn in England during the childhood of his 
sons gave both of them an early familiarity with this country, 
and enabled Henry James, when he brought his cosmopolitan 
knowledge of certain phases of life before the public in short 
stories and novels, to count from the beginning upon an English 
as well as an American audience. He deliberately educated 
himself to be a novelist of distinction, and he had every gift 
of temperament and circumstance of environment to assist 
him. There was no struggle in his literary career whatever, 
save such as was self created by his adoption of a technique 
and of modes of expression which required from him rigorous 
fidelity to awkward ideals and immense powers of concen- 
tration. From the outset he was accepted as a brilliant man 
of letters and an accomplished, if curious, storyteller. That 
estimate he improved upon until he reached during his life- 
time somewhat the position of a classic—a classic whom 
not very many people knew well, but who was read eagerly 
by his admirers and was fiercely criticised by his detractors. 
He came, indeed, so near to fame that many might hold him 
to have achieved it ; he was certainly the novelist of distinction 
that he intended to be. 

In a sentence that is reminiscent of Henry James’ own 
stvle, it may be said that his works are extraordinarily difficult 
to criticise because so extraordinarily easy. The ease comes 
from the fact that there is never any doubt about his intentions ; 
the difficulty is due to his method of presentation, and here 
there are no standards of comparison by which to try him. 
He cannot be relegated to any place as better than this great 
writer or worse than that, thus we are deprived of the readiest 
way of conveying an appreciation of him. He has himself in 
a measure come to our rescue. At the end of his career he 
supervised the publication of the New York edition of his long 
series of novels and tales, and took the opportunity of prefixing 
to each volume an elaborate preface in explanation of the writing 
of its contents. In these prefaces he tells frankly, and as clearly 
as his parenthetic style admits, why the stories were written 
in the way that they are, what effect he was aiming at by the 
introduction of this or that character, and how various fertile 
imaginings were intended by him to act and react upon 
each other and produce a composite illusion of life. The 
prefaces, in fact, taken together constitute an_ elaborate, 
hard, but informing essay upon the art of fiction from Henry 
James’ point of view. In most instances they do not aid us in 
reading the stories, because, being largely explanatory of the 
writer’s designs, they only serve to make clear what should be 
apparent to those who take the trouble, the very real trouble, 
to read the books. But in his foreword to ‘“ The Wings of the 
Dove,”’ where he compares the writing of a book to the building 
of a bridge (despite his preciosity, he is never afraid of employing 
either an old simile or a slang tag), he lets us quite behind the 
scenes. In picturing the construction of his novel as a bridge, 
he says that the sites of the piers are chosen, the piers are deeply 
sunk into their securely cemented bases, and then the bridge is 
thrown over them; but behold it does not rest upon them, 
describing curves in many places independent of its supports ; 
but none the less it crosses the river and fulfils its purpose, inas- 
much as persons can, and do, go to and fro upon it, so that, 
though a little to his mystification, the story is effective from the 
architect’s point of view. 

This eccentric carrying out of a shapely design is the common 
event in a long story by Henry James, and is duc to the con- 
ditions which he has imposed upon himself. With a passionate 
intent to be real, to build a real and working thing, like a bridge, 
he remains with equal passion determined to employ in his task 
only certain elements of life and those in a certain way. His 
main objective is clear. He desires to depict life as it is lived 
by certain persons, generally cosmopolitan members of the upper 
class of society. These persons he places in cruel or whimsical 
positions, and then with remarkable attention to dctail, the 
result of a curiosity which has been satisfied by commensurate 
powers of observation, he constructs a picture of their inter- 
relations. 

In telling the story he effaces himself completely, almost 
always contriving that we should gather all our impressions 
from one of the characters, frequently a very unsubstantial 
and unimportant creation being selected. Oddly suggestive 
social cases, whose description amused the author without 
being obviously amusing, and a perpetually oblique and second- 





hand plan of narrative would be likely, taken together, to 
produce a difficult book to read, and Henry James is not easy 
reading. On the other hand, over those who appreciate what 
he would be at he exercises a powerful spell, which goes far to 
justify his apparently awkward methods. There is always a 
piquant feeling that the author is actually present. As a 
workman he is never seen, but as an architect his presence is 
felt; almost without exception the opinions expressed are the 
opinions of the characters. Everything is seen through their 
eyes. Everything is reported through their mouths. The 
lessons in art, which in a sense are many, in manners, and in 
morals are all given by the dvamatis persone, and never by their 
inventor. This attitude of conspicuous absence has a great 
deal to say in the telling of many of the stories, for it leads to 
the introduction by an author who is sternly consistent to a 
theory of what the best fiction should be, and perfectly aware 
of the artistic value of economy of characters who are not 
germane to the theme and who take upon themselves a part 
which a less impersonal writer would, at any rate upon great 
occasions, enact himself. But if the method has its drawbacks 
it has its advantages. There is no author who contrives more 
clearly than Henry James to reveal to the alert mind the real 
meaning of much that is said and done among us day by day, 
while never uttering a word of preaching. 

He believed that his effects were enhanced by causing the 
reader to see the story through the eyes of the characters. He 
thought that if, instead of sitting aloft in the majesty of author- 
ship, he came down into the struggle, sinking himself in his 
characters, he would feel more intimately the emotions and 
realise the sensations which he wished to transmit, and would, 
in fine, produce a more vivid and accurate picture of life. The 
uniformity with which through his series of creative work— 
thirty-six novels, two plays and a large collection of essays 
he maintained his principles both of construction and presenta- 
tion makes any division of his work into periods artificial. The 
difference between the latest and the earliest manner is only 
what might be expected from an increased experience, from a 
braver assurance founded on literary success, and from a finer 
facility following upon enormous industry. The romantic 
qualities of his youth pass from him, practice of his conventions 
renders him so expert that-he will obscure his work by the 
perpetual performance of feats of subtlety either in delineation 
or phraseology ; but the end is the logical development of the 
beginning, and those who admire Henry James considered that 
the end in him justified the means. 

We may be pardoned from attempting to put the numerous 
works of so consistent an author in any order of merit. All 
are extraordinarily clever, some are undoubtedly duller than 
others, and what one reader may find exceedingly subtle 
another may find rather obvious. ‘‘ Roderick Hudson,” ‘‘ The 
Princess Casamassima’’ and ‘‘ The American,’ long and early 
novels, are romances, and there is much that is every whit 
as romantic in his last and perhaps his most perfect novel, ‘‘ The 
Ambassadors.” ‘‘ The Portrait of a Lady ”’ is a delicate, pathetic 
and humorous story of portentous length; many will love its 
tranquil flow, but at least as many will prefer the swifter action 
displayed in slighter books like ‘‘ The Spoils of Poynton ”’ or 
“The Aspern Papers.” To a third class of readers the dramatic 
element will appeal in such superb short stories as ‘‘ The Author 
of Beltraffio,”’ the famous ‘‘ Daisy Miller’”’ and ‘‘ A Passionate 
Pilgrim,’”’ beloved of all Oxford men. 

It is odd that, with so keen an appreciation of the cruel 
and the pathetic, Henry James achieved no success as a 
dramatist. ‘The High Bid,” produced at the Afternoon 
Theatre in 1909, was a success of esteem. Its motive was a 
familiar one to the readers of the novels, for it showed the appre- 
ciation by an American heroine of the historic picturesqueness 
of England, which had escaped the notice of the English hero. 
But the plot was complicated as well as obvious, and the elegant 
and humorous phrases only just sufficed to save the play. ‘‘ Guy 
Domville,” an eighteenth century comcdy of manners, was a 
failure at the St. James’ Theatre, and the dramatic version of 
“The American”? compared badly with the excellent novel on 
which it was founded. 

Henry James swore the oath of allegiance as a_ British 
subject in July last, alleging in his petition that he took the step 
because he had lived and worked in England for forty years 
and had become deeply attached to a country where he had 
long friendships and associations, and because he desired ‘ to 
throw his moral weight and personal allegiance, for whatever 
they may be worth, into the scale of the contending nation’s 
present and future fortune.’’ This country gained a great 
citizen in Henry James, and when at the beginning of this year 
he received the Order of Merit, it was universally felt that the 
honour was due to him as a fine exponent of English letters. 


‘ 
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ITHIN the estate of Courtanvaux—so_ the 

oldest inhabitant will tell you—were hidden 

the treasures of the Visigoth King Alaric, 

vases and golden candlesticks which were 

found by Childebert when he took Narbonne. 
They were the remnants of the sack of Rome—the spoils 
of the great King Solomon’s Temple in Jerusalem. The 
treasures of that temple have been sought in many lands, 
even beneath the mountains of Jerusalem iiself; but thev 
have never been seen save in the faded carvings that recall 
the victories of Titus in Rome. They are as difficult to 
find near Courtanvaux to-day as the Serpent of Venddme, 
the blue and laidly worm that dwelt near the grotto of 
Margot the witch. But I have written of them herve, for 
they are the oldest point in history to which the tale of 
Courtanvaux can stretch, and we heaz nothing more of it 
until a deed of 1490 records that Jacques de Berziac had 
bought a portion of this fief (held by John, Bastard of 
Vendéme) from an unknown Jehan Cullier. He bought it 
because he had married Jeanne de Villiers, heiress of the 
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most ancient castle on this spot, and to commemoraie ihe 
lands she brought him he founded the chapel which still 
stands (though sadly renovated) at one corner of the terrace. 
Their daughter, another heiress, married in 1510 Antoine 
de Souvré, of an old and rich nobility of the Perche, and 
with that marriage began the wealth and imporiance of 
this house. Soon afterwards, at any rate, the larger poriion 
of the buildings we now see was added to the older feudal 
fortress and adapted to its foundations ; and it was Anvoine’s 
grandson, Gilles de Souviré, who was first Marquis oi 
Courtanvaux, Governor of Touraine under Henri III 
and Henri IV, tutor of Louis XIII, and Marshal of 
France. 

Henry of Navarre was very fond of him, and used to 
write him chaffing letters and call him by a nickname more 
appropriate to the outspoken jests of that day than to these 
modest pages. I will quote one, written at Mantes in July, 
1591: ‘‘I have been in considerable trouble here for the 
last five or six days, and I hope to have finished in another 
three or four days more and then Off to my Army! And 
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as soon as I reach that you will hear news of me, for I 
propose to worry the enemy well. People tell me that 
you do not love me, and the Sieur d’Emery, who bears 
you these lines, confirms this. Well, my friend, if it be 
true, I disavow you, and the first time we meet I’ll cut your 
throat; and so farewell.’”’ Nine years before this was 
received from his cheery monarch the Marquis had married 
Francoise de Bailleul, who brought him a large dowry, 
including Bonneveau, and by her he had several children, 
of whom the eldest, Jean, succeeded him. Jacques, the 
fourth son, was a Knight of Malta and Grand Prior of 
France. Francoise, governess of the young Louis XIII, 
married Saint-Gelais of Lansac. Madeleine was maid of 
honour to Marie de Médecis, and married Laval of Sablé 
and Bois-Dauphin ; her story has been told in one of Victor 
Cousin’s best books. Jean, the second Marquis, duly 
inherited the Governorship of Touraine and married Catherine 
de Neuville, a lady of the bedchamber to Anne of Austria. 
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Allthree of his sons inherited the title successively, and 
Charles, the youngest, gave up an ecclesiastical career to 
become fifth Marquis, but died without heirs, and his widow 
married a Laval of Bois-Dauphin, son of the famous Madeleine 
de Souvré mentioned above. They, in turn, had an only 
daughter and heiress, Anne, who, in March, 1662, married 
Francois Michel le Tellier, Marquis of Louvois, the son of a 
Chancellor of France and himself one of the most famous 
of French Ministers. He inherited a great dowry with his 
wife, and the fortunes of Courtanvaux were no doubt at 
their highest during his lifetime. 

His wife has been admirably described by Saint-Simon. 
She was, he tells us, a very great lady, tall and finely formed, 
dark and beautiful. Without very high intelligence, she 
had no opportunity of showing the real common-sense she 
possessed while she was married, though Louvois showed 
her every possible consideration. When he died she did 
not disappear by any means, but rose to her true dignity 
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and attracted to herself that personal consideration which 
she deserved. In her family she reigned like a queen, and 
actually attracted a good deal of popularity to the Court 
itself, near which she lived in a splendid establishment 
suitable to her means and to her widowhood. Without 
display and without embarrassment she lived among her 
relations and friends, dispensing charity on a very large 
scale with as much justice as generosity. Twice a year she 
would go to Court and sleep the night there, accompanied 
by her whole family, and her arrival was always one of the 
great events of the season. She there enjoyed the privilege 
of supping with the King, who always paid her great atten- 
tion, as did all at Court. Apart from that she paid no 
visits, even in Paris. Her death was mourned by rich and 
poor alike, as much by her many friends as by her own 
relations, and almost attained the proportions of a public 
calamity. Her portrait is one of the most cherished posses- 
sions of a chateau with an unusually fine collection, in which 
may be also seen her third son, the 
Marquis de Barbézieux, who succeeded 
his father as Minister of War and died 
young ; the Duchesses of la Roche- 
foucauld, Harcourt, Olonne Mont- 
morency, and Bouillon ; the Chancellor 
le Tellier (father of Louvois), whose 
funeral oration was pronounced by 
Bossuet ; Marshal Montluc, author of 
the “‘ Commentaries ”’ which Henri IV 
called the ‘‘ Soldier’s Bible’”’; Marshal 
Montesquiou d’Artagnan, the real hero 
of the victory of Denain (which Villars 
claimed); Marshal Gassion, whose 
bravery at Rocroy lent an additional 
regret for his death by a musket-shot 
at the siege of Lens ; and many more. 
I particularly commend the delightful 
painting by Drouais of Jeanne Marie 
Hocquart, Marquise de Montesquiou, 
at her dressing-table, with her 
daughter holding a very aristocratic 
parrot on her finger. Courtanvaux has 
certainly done its share in making the 
history of France. 

Not all the sons of Louvois and 
his famous wife did justice to their 
high descent. The eldest, who bore 
the title of Marquis de Courtanvaux, 
was found incapable of carrying on 
his father’s duties, which were in con- 
sequence passed on to his younger 
brother, Barbézieux. He had _ been 
consoled with the lucrative and 
important post of Commander of the 
Hundred Swiss, who formed part of 
the King’s personal bodyguard, and 
his misadventures at Fontainebleau 
in this connection provide Saint-Simon 
with one of the most amusing pages of 
the Memoirs, which that merciless 
raconteur begins with a very un- 
flattering portrait. “‘ He was a very 
small man, with a ridiculous voice ; 
he had served little and not very 
creditably, was given to obscure 
debauchery, and was treated with 
contempt by his own family, as well 
as by the Court, where he had few 
acquaintances. He was miserly and 
fond of making mischief, and though modest and respectful 
in his manners, he was very passionate and could not control 
himself in his fits of anger. Altogether he was a very silly 
man, and was treated as such even by his sister, the Duchess 
de Villeroy, and his sister-in-law, the Maréchale de Coenvres ; 
one never met him at their houses.’’ After so promising an 
introduciion we might well expect trouble, and it came. Fol- 
lowing out the system which I have explained in other pages, 
Louis XIV had instituted a thorough system of espionage at 
Versailles, Marly, Trianon, Fontainebleau and any other 
place he visited. Its chief agents were a number oi new 
Swiss, who wore the Royal livery and received many of 
the Royal rewards which Courtanvaux considered to be tlie 
monopoly of his own particular ‘‘ Hundred Swiss.” A good 
deal of friction resulted ; for the freshly imported Swiss spies, 
responsible to the King’s Governors alone, used to patrol 
courtyards and gardens in fine weaiher, and staircases and 
massages at night, listening for any news they could carry to 
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their inquisitive 
and suspicious 
monarch. For 
some years it was 
Courtanvaux’s 
Swiss who had 
joined the Guards 
at night in the 
large square room 
at Fontainebleau, 
near the entrance 
of Madame de 
Maintenon’s apart- 
ments. Quite sud- 
denly the King 
turned them out 
and put in his own 
Swiss spies instead, 
who remained deaf 
and dumb to all the 
abuse Courtanvaux 
furiously showered 
upon them. But a 7A 
Louis heard of it : ay / 
one evening and kA  eeeree 

summoned the 
delinquent to the 
large oval room 
where his family 
and the maids of 
honour used to 
meet him at Fon- 
tainebleau. The 
Royal wrath seems 
to have _ terrified 
everyone present. 
‘‘Courtanvaux,” 





sister of the last 
Marshal d’Estrées, 
which no doubt 
saved him; and to 
his second — son, 
Louis - César, Duc 
d’Estrées et de 
Doudeauville, and 
Marshal of France, 
she passed on her 
own titles and 
fortune. Their elder 
son, Francois Marie 
le Tellier, became 
Marquis of Louvois 
and Courtanvaux, 
and married Anne- 
Louise de Noailles, 
daughter of Her 
Serene Highness 
the Countess of 
Toulouse. Their 
heir united most ot 
these high titles in 
his own person and 
married a Gontaut- 
3iron, but left only 
an heiress, who 
married the Duc 
d’ Aumont, and two 
daughters by a son 
who had pre- 
deceased him. One 
of these daughters 
inherited the 
Estrées — properiy 
and married Am- 
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“fainting with 

terror and ready to sink into the ground, had neither time 
nor power to utter a single word. The King wound up his 
reprimand by saying roughly: ‘Get out of the room!’ ” 
The real reason for the explosion, of course, was that 
Courtanvaux had called public attention to the King’s 
private spies by his stupid recriminations, and it was some 
time before he was forgiven. He had married Catherine, 


la Rochefoucauld ; 
and the other married Pierre de Montesquiou-Fezensac, Baron 
of Montesquiou and Marquis of Courtanvaux, by the 
inheritance of his wife from her grandfather, most of whose 
actual wealth passed to the last of the house of Louvois. 
It was in 1815 that the Count and Countess de Montes- 
quiou came to live at Courtanvaux and restored, according to 
their lights, the chateau which had been long neglected. 
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feudal fortress to a Renaissance castle, and the further inno- 
vations of more modern ideas of comfort. As is usual, 
there are traces of nearly all its owners in its architecture, 
and the Renaissance gateway flanked by a pair of Gothic 
towers, redecorated in the sixteenth century, is a striking 
example of the mixture observable throughout. It may 
well have been designed in 1530 by Mathurin de Laborde, 
who built the church of Ferté-Bernard not far off. The 
south fagade of the chateau. rises from a rather narrow and 
high terrace, with the chapel on its right hand. The com- 
plication of styles is even more observable on the side which 
opens on the entrance court through the gateway; and 
we can well believe that when the Countess came here in 
1815 she found no less than twenty-seven separate spiral 
staircases of stone, serving various floors and rooms, and often 
stuck on to the outside in a way which suggests that the 
sixteenth century master mason had entirely forgotten the 
necessity for these appendages when he adapted his new 
apartments to the original fortalice, of which there are still 
remains of drawbridges, battlements and other military 
constructions. One of the oldest of the vaults has been 
to-day cleverly turned into a billiard-room. The contrast 
between that very modern looking board of green cloth 
and the mighty ribs of the stone arch above it is far from 
unpleasing, and quite tynrical of much of the history of 
Courtanvaux. THEODORE ANDREA COOK. 








THE THREE SHIPS. 


Cressy, Aboukir, Hogue ; September, 1914. 





LOOKING INTO THE OLD MOAT. The dawn breaks pale above the grey North Sea, 
Three mighty ships go steaming silently, 


The Count held high office under the First Empire and became Wrapped in the morning mist. 
a peer of France at the Restoration. His wife was “* Maman The sailors of the watch salute the sky 


Quiou,” the governess of the little King of Rome at Vienna, 
where you may still see his baby carriage with its golden 
bees and eagles, and the great barouche in which Marie- 
Louise, his mother, was brought up from Italy for her marriage 
with the great Napoleon. But there is no echo of the tragedy 
of ‘‘L’Aiglon”’ among the peaceiul fields of Courtanvaux, 


Glad of the kindly light, the dark gone by, 

The faithful sun uprist. 

How close they scan the sea’s extremest verge ! 
Their glances pierce the waves that churn and surge, 


where the Countess left only the most affectionate remem- Half-hidden in the haze : 
brance of her kindness and her many charities. “Is yon a spar? A weed? Some fish that roam ? 
The chateau is situated at the end of a short and narrow A sea-bird dabbling in its bath of foam ?” 


valley beneath the slope of a hill shaded by an ancient 
forest, and its mass of buildings shows the confused irregu- 
larity we have so often noticed in these adaptations of a For Death may lurk in any ripple unseen ! 


—tThey strain their patient gaze. 


The drifting mine, the shattering submarine 
May dive, destroy and pass . . 

“A porpoise yonder seemed to toss and dip!” 
Cries one, and straight the captain of the ship 
Stares through his spying-glass. 




























Nothing to right of them! Nothing to left! 
—Yet through her middle the groaning ship is cleft 
And settles on her side ; 

One grinding roar . . . The wave washes the deck. 
The ship, the good ship Cressy, is a wreck 

That founders in the tide. 





Then the Aboukiy, rushing to play her part, 
Steams up . . . She sank, struck by the self-same dart. 
Yet had she time enough, 

As down she plunged, to speak the Hogue afar : 

““—Stand off! Stand off! The death-trap’s where we are ! 
For England’s sake, stand off! ”’ 








But, generous as herself, the Hogue draws nigh, 
Heaves into sight, full steam, and then stands by, 
Prompt to avenge and save 

But that sea-serpent, hidd’n beneath her keel, 
Struck a third time. She gave one ghastly reel, 


Head-foremost, to her grave. 





None knows how they went down! In order, mann’d 
On deck (I think) singing and hand-in-hand 

They met the hero’s death 

The waters whirl no longer; not a cry; 


The sea spreads blue and equal as the sky, 





And no wind lifts a breath. 


A GATEWAY TOWER FROM OLD MOAT. Mary DvucLavux. 
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ON “WAIT & SEE” PHOTOGRAPHY-III 


By E. L. Turner. 
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JACK SNIPE BESIDE THE MERE. 


range of my camera by the Holy Island mere, rapidly thrusting its bill into the ooze in search of 
were two jack snipe. We had flushed them several succulent morsels. As jack snipe are so small it was 
times from a certain spot, so on April Ist I put up a some time before I could catch this one in a_ fairly 
tent there. The next day one came running past almost open spot free from interfering grasses. It seemed rather 


eae the most interesting birds which came within as soon as I entered the tent. It was intent upon feeding, 
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ASLEEP ON A _ STONE, WALKING PAST THE TENT, 




















AND INTENT ON FEEDING. 
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THE 


greedy. At any rate it ate too fast, for by and by it 
sat in front of me and had a violent attack of hiccoughs. 
While this fit of indigestion lasted the bird crouched 
in a hollow and seemed very unhappy. Having recovered 
from its temporary indisposition the snipe began to run 
about again in search of more food. It made little, short 
dashes to and fro, frequently heaving its body up and 
down like a sandpiper. This movement was not con- 
tinuous, but intermittent. 

While following the one bird round with my reflex 
camera I suddenly saw a second jack snipe, sound asleep 
on a stone, about 4ft. away. The absence of the median 


head line, one of the distinguishing characteristics of the 
jack snipe, is plainly seen in the sleeping bird. 

Everyone knows that it is not easy to disturb a jack 
snipe. 


Even the rattle of my focal-plane shutter failed to 


HERON’S 





LONG LEGS THRUST OUT BEHIND. 


KICK-OFF. 


rouse the sleeper, nor did it alarm the first bird or interrupt 


his pursuits. Eventually the sleeping bird awoke, roused 
by a scarcely audible remark of his companion. After 
shaking himself he stepped down from the stone and began 
to feed unconcernedly. Finally, both pattered out of sight, 
leaving the soft mud honeycombed by the innumerable 
probings of their sensitive bills. 

The next day four of us crept up to the wall close to 
which the jack snipe had been sleeping. He was in the old 
spot, and again fast asleep. This was about eleven o’clock. 
I disturbed him in climbing the wall and he did not return, 
and though both birds were feeding later on near my tent, 
they kept to the rough grass where it was impossible to 
photograph them. 

After that they frequented the east end of the mere. 
I last saw them on April 15th. They fed regularly every 
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GETTING 


day from 11.30 a.m. till 3 p.m. All the birds frequenting 
the mere had their regular feeding hours. Roughly speaking 
for most species (exclusive of duck) these were from after 
dawn till about 8 a.m., from 11.30 a.m. till 3 p.m., and 
again for an hour or so before sunset. These hours were 
during April and May. 

Every day at 11.45 a.m. one heron (and sometimes 
two) alighted at the east end of the mere and gradually 
worked westwards (towards my tent). Sometimes the 
officious lapwings mobbed them and drove them to the north 
side; black-headed gulls also joined in this game. But 
the feeding was not so good there and the herons soon 
returned. 

In some lights, especially strong diffused light, the 
grey heron is almost indistinguishable from the grey water. 
For this reason it is difficult to follow its movements for 
any length of time. Herons are exceptionally long-sighted 
and possess an extraordinarily keen sense of hearing. Thev 





GREY BIRD 


AND 


JINDER WAY. 


are alive to the faintest sounds, and can deiect slight move- 
ments which would escape the notice of many species of 
birds. As a rule they take themselves off directly suspicion 
is aroused. But one heron remained almost in the position 
in which he is photographed for fully half an hour 
after I had dropped the shutter. He scarcely seemed to 
breathe, but stood motionless facing the tent just as long 
as he thought fit. 

Sometimes it took the herons on the mere one and a 
half hours, or even longer, to walk within range of my 
cainera. The heron displays no vulgar haste over his meals. 
He is an aristocrat among birds, and the incarnation of 
leisured ease. Yet when he strikes it is with the rapidity 
of a swift rapier thrust. So, although the distance between 
the spot where the herons alighted and my tent was short 
of 200yd., it took time to traverse this. I always kept one 
eve on the lordly bird and the other on less dignified feeders. 
If I happened to photograph anything passing my tent 








GREY 


WATER. 














when the heron was half way along he would pause for amoment, 
then slowly retrace his steps. When at a safe distance he would 
stand motionless, erect, vigilant, and by and by advance 
again. With luck, and by refraining from photographing 
smaller fry, I could secure one photograph of a heron a day. 

When taking wing, herons are a long time getting under 
way—quite long enough to enable the photographer to 
change his plate and get another shot; for several seconds 
lapse before the bird’s long legs, which are tense after the 
kick off, can be gathered up and thrust out behind. 

Many jackdaws came down to bathe in the mere, but 
I did not succeed in getting good photographs of them. 
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They generally chose a spot where cattle came to drink. 
I put up a tent there, but twice it was knocked down by a 
mildly inquisitive young bull. ; 

One day a jackdaw alighted on the tent when I was 
inside and invesiigated every inch of it outside. He clung 
to the sides and tried hard to get his head through my peep- 
holes. Then he rained heavy blows with his beak all over 
the top, and I had to crouch down in order to avoid these. 
Meanwhile he kept up a running conversation with himself, 
and seemed extremely indignant about something. Curiously 
enough, the jackdaw was mobbed and finally driven away 
by a pair of terns. 





WHAT SHROPSHIRE HAS DONE FOR 
THE WAR—II 


HE people of Shropshire have been under no delusion 
as to what was their duty in the great contest of 
nations. They seemed to rise into their true 
sphere of aciion without an effort. The truly 


national sentiment got possession of them and 
they buckled on their armour and joined our fighting forces, 
prepared to sacrifice everything in their march against 
Germany, “the chartered libertine of Europe whom no 
War tends to reveal 


’ 


faith could bind and no duty oblige.’ 





CAPT. H. G. C. COLVILLE. 


Killed in action. 


MAJOR R. MASEFIELD. 


Killed in action. 


the strong as well as the weak spots in a nation. Unlike 
Calyphas, who preferred ease to the honours of the battle- 
field, “‘ Proud Salopians’’ rose at once to that height of 
enthusiasm which is indispensable to the success of a national 
struggle. The military, or fighting, spirit seems to run in 
families. Members of these families do not necessarily take 
to the profession of arms in time of peace, but in an emergency 
like the present their patriotism carries two, three and some- 
times four members of one family to the King’s standard. 
This has been revealed in Shropshire. It is true the county 
is famed for the number of professional soldiers who have 
their homes within its borders, some of whom have been 
honoured and decorated for service in previous campaigns. 
There are also serving the descendants of soldiers who have 
held high rank in the British service, and again those who 
have had no previous acquaintance with arms, but were 
instinctively soldiers. In the recruiting of men for the 
ranks, too, the county has done exceptionally well. It is 
the naturally proud boast of the humblest resident that 
one or two or moze “ men have gone from this house”’ to 
fight. 

In normal times Shropshire is represented in the Army 
by one regiment of Yeomanry, a battery of Royal Horse 
Artillery, two regular battalions and one reserve battalion 
of Infantry and one Territorial Infantry battalion. Since 
the war began, two additional Yeomanry regiments, two 
batteries of Royal Horse Artillery, five (service) battalions 
and two Territorial reserve battalions have been raised. 
Supernumerary companies of the National Reserve (for 
home service) have been formed and attached to the Terri- 
torial battalions and there is a complete battalion of the 
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Volunteer Training Defence Corps. Members of the National 
Reserve are guarding German prisoners of war at Handforth 
(Cheshire) and Leigh (Lancashire), and performing similar 
duties elsewhere. An Army Veterinary Corps has also been 
formed. 

The 1st Battalion King’s Shropshire Light Infantry 
left Cambridge on September 7th, 1914, and proceeded over- 
seas under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel C. P. Higgin- 
son. The majority of the non-commissioned officers and 
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CAPT. C. H. CAUTLEY. 
Died of wounds. Who has been wounded. 
men were from the counties of Shropshire and Herefordshire. 
The battalion received its “‘ baptism of fire’ at the Aisne, and 
took up a line of trenches in the neighbourhood of Vailly. 
About the middle of October the Shropshires were moved 
by rail in order to take part in the extension north, which 
culminated in those highly important operations about 
Ypres at the end of October and beginning of November, 
1914. Entrenched to the south-east of Armentiéres the 
battalion was severely tested during this period. Holding 
an extended front on flat, low-lying ground, it had to beat 
back repeated attacks delivered with determination by 
superior numbers. The casualties among the officers in this 
engagement were four killed and six wounded. The wounded 
included Colonel Higginson. 

Major Luard commanded the battalion for the next 
month, during which period it occupied the trenches to the 
south and east of Armentiéres. The wound which Major 
Luard received in Octcber necessitated his departure to 
England, and Major Rowan-Robinson (who later was killed 
while serving with the 2nd Battalion the King’s Shropshire 
Light Infantry) commanded until freed to return to England 
through ili health. For the next five months the battalion 
continued to occupy trenches near Armentiéres. The 
trenches were excellent and, as the troops were not called upon 
to assume the offensive, the casualties were few. Major 
J. A. Strick commanded during this period and in May was 
again in command of the battalion when it moved into the 
Ypres district. It was about this time that the 1st and 5th 
Battalions were billeted in the same village and great joy 
animated the men of each now that they had an opportunity 
of greeting their friends and relations from whom they had 
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LIEUT. LEWIS J. B. LLOYD. LIEUT. R. H. MARRIOTT, M.C. 


Killed in action. Twice wounded at Hooge. 
been parted for nearly a year. On August gih the Shrop- 
shires, then commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Luard, 
D.S.0., greatly distinguished themselves. They attacked 
the Hooge crater with great heroism and, besides accomplish- 
ing their objective, succeeded in accounting for many Germans 
while themselves losing comparatively few men. The bat- 
talion is still in France and with the exception of one short 
rest has been fighting continually since it landed there. 
An officer of the battalion told me that “ the non-commis- 
sioned officers and men are always cheerful and optimistic. 
Frequently one came across some half a dozen men sitting 
together in a trench to sing old Shropshire songs.” 

The casualties up to this time included seventeen officers 
killed and twenty-three wounded. Those killed include 
Major R. Masefield and Captains J. P. C. Jenings, H. G. C. 
Colville and J. A. S. Mitchell. Among the wounded were 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. P. Higginson, C.M.G., D.S.0O.; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel E. B. Lua:d, D.S.0.; Majors W. A. Payn and 
E. R. M. Engiish, and Captains C. H. Cautley, P C. Huth, 
D.S.0.; H. A. R. Hoffmeister, the Adju- 
tant; W. Grischotti, R. A. Eakin, F. H.R. 
Maunsell and C. E. Parker. 

Second-Lieuienant Charles Emerson 
Clouting of the Buffs was awarded the 
Military Cross for conspicuous gallantry on 
the night of September 21st, 1915. When 
doing patrol duty he endeavoured to rescue 
Capiain Colville, who was shot within 
fifteen yards of the German sap which 
they were reconnoitring. Although Lieu- 
tenant Clouting endeavoured to drag him 
back, he was unable to do so. It was 
uncertain whether Captain Colville was still 
alive, and, after the return of the patrol, a 
rescue party was led back by Lieutenant 
Clouting. He found Captain Colville dead, 
and, recognising that numbers would be a 
source of danger, he dismissed all the men 
of his party except a non-commissioned 
officer. These two crawled back under 





CAPTAIN J. R. POUND. MAJOR E. R. M. ENGLISH. 


Killed in action. Who has been wounded. 


Captain Henry Grenville Bryant, D.S.O., of the 2nd 
Shropshires, who died from wounds received in action near 
Ypres, was the last surviving son of Mr. H. S. Bryant of 
Torquay. A master at Shrewsbury School, Captain John 
Russell Pound joined the Shropshire Light Infantry, and is 
among the killed. Captain Pound was the eldest son of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Lulham Pound of Highgate, and grandson 
of Sir John Pound, Bart., late Lord Mayor of London. 

Lieutenant Gilbert Rowland Venables was killed in 
action shortly after he reached the front. On the outbreak 
of war he was granied a commission in the 3rd (Special 
Reserve) Battalion of the Shropshires, and he left this 
country with a draft about three weeks before he fell. He 
was the son of Mr. R. G. Venables of Oakhurst, Oswestry. 
Lieutenant Venables was a barrister, and a well known cricket 
and golf player. A brother in the Royal Welsh Fusiliers 
has lost an arm. 

Lieutenant Lewis John Bucknall Lloyd (killed) was 
the only son of Mr. John Bucknall Llovd of Dorrington 
Grove, Shrewsbury. — Brigadier - General 
Bridgford, when in command otf the bat- 
talion, wrote to Mr. Lloyd that he was 
afraid that his son was killed while gallantly 
leading his company. He was seen to be hit 
and leaning against the wire of the German 
trench he was charging. Lieutenant Lloyd's 
body was recovered by a paity of his men 
on the night following the attack and was 
buried by them. Lieutenant Lloyd was 
gazetted to the Shropshire Regiment in 1907. 

Lieutenant Hugh Beacall, who died at 
Boulogne of wounds received in action at 
Ypres, was the only son of Mr. H. M. Beacall, 
Kardington House, near Bridgnorth. On 
the death of Captain I. J. Leach he was 
appointed adjutant of the 2nd Shropshire 
Battalion. Licutenani Beacall was educated 
at Malvein and Sandhurst, received his 
commission in January, 1914, and joined 
his regiment in India in the tollowing March. 


heavy fire, dragging Captain Colville’s BRIG.-GEN.R.J. BRIDGFORD, D.S.0. He was an excellent all round games player. 


body with them. 

The 2nd Shropshires (ile old 85th King’s 
Light Infantry), commanded by Lieutenani-Colonei (now 
Brigadier-General) R. J. Bridgford, C.M.G., D.S.O., came 
home from India in November, 1914, and went to France in 
the following month. After being employed in the trenches 
and with the fighting at St. Eloi, the battalion was sent to 
Ypres, where it took part in the second battle of that place 
last spring. It is computed that at the end of this severe 
fighting the casualties totalled forty officers and one thousand 
men. Both Colonel Higginson and Brigadier-General Bridg- 
ford received the C.M.G. for distinguished service in France. 

Major William James Rowan-Robinson (2nd Shrop- 
shires)—killed in Flanders—was at one time adjutant of the 
battalion, and served on the Staff under General Ommanney 
at Shrewsbury Depét and under General Hill of the Welsh 
Territorial Division. He was also adjutant of the 4th Shrop- 
shire Light Infantry Territorials, which embraces the old 
Ist and 2nd Shropshire Rifles. 

Major Clement Arthur Wilkinson, also of the 2nd 
Battalion, who was killed in action at Hooge last May, was 
formerly Adjutant of the 3rd (Special Reserve) Battalion 
with headquarters at Shrewsbury. 


Who received the 


C.M.G. after Ypres. He was in his School Football Eleven 


in rg1o-11, and was a fine full Lack. 
Later he was a prominent member of the Old Malvernians 
Football Club and captained Sandhurst iu 1913. He was 
equally prominent also at cricket, tennis, rackets and polo. 
“He had done two or three gallant deeds,” wriies his 
colonel, “that I was hoping to bring to notice. I had found 
them out although he never said a word.’ Lieutenant 
Beacall was mentioned in Sir John Fyench’s despatches of 


May 31st, 1915, and was recommended by his colonel for - 


further distinction, which, however, he did not live to 
receive. 

Second-Lieutenant Charles Steward, who was gazetted 
to the 3rd Battalion of the Shropshire Light Infantry in 
August, 1914, and was among the killed nine months later, 
was the son of Councillor and Mrs. Steward of Riverside, 
Shrewsbury. Before joining the Army Mr. Steward was a 
graduate of Queen’s College, Oxford, and was preparing for 
Holy Orders. Major Horace M. Smith, D.S.O., the Commander 
of the 5th (Service) Battalion of the Shropshire Light Infantry 
(wounded in July last), entered the Service in 1892. He 
fought in South Africa. Eleven years ago he married a 
daughter of Rear-Admiral H. Hamilton Beamish. 








Three officers of the 1st Battalion of the Line have been 
awarded the Military Cross. Lieutenant Richard Bryans 
was decorated for conspicuous gallantry and ability when 
in command of one of the assaulting companies at Hooge. 
He displayed great coolness and resource, and inspired his 
men with confidence under critical circumstances, com- 
manding the front with great discretion and sending to head- 
quarters concise and clear messages as to the situation. 
He was slightly wounded, but stuck to his command through- 
out. On previous occasions he had rendered valuable 
reconnoiiring service. 

Temporary-Lieutenant Thomas Lewis Ingram, Royal 
Army Medical Corps (attached to the Ist Battalion), received 
the decoration for conspicuous devotion to duty and energy 
at Hooge. He was evacuating wounded from the front 
trenches almost without cessation for two nights, and his 
indomitable energy and resource were the means of saving 
the lives of many severely wounded officers and men. 

Second-Lieutenant Richard Henry Marriott received the 
Cross for conspicuous gallantry and ability on August oth 
at Hooge, when the enemy had blown in the trenches near 
the crater, leaving a considerable gap in this part of the line. 
Lieutenant Marriott on his own initiative collected a few men 
and a machine gun and held this line under heavy shell fire 
till dark, when he was reinforced. He was twice wounded 
before being relieved, and he set a fine example to his men. 

The Shropshire Territorial Battalion has had some 
exciting experiences in India. After mobilisation this unit, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel A. N. B. Garrett, went 
to Burmah and later proceeded to Singapore in time to assist 
in quelling the rising there. Captain Beville Stanier, M.P., 
the County Commandant of the Volunteer Training Corps, 
and Secretary (in the absence on service of Lieutenant-Colonel 
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W. J. Mackeson) of the Shropshire Territorial Force Associa- 
tion, supplied me with a diary, compiled by the Commanding 
Officer, of the movements of the Territorial Battalion. In 
this diary Colonel Garrett, alluding to the mutiny at Singa- 
pore, said: ‘‘ The regiment was under orders to sail for 
Hong Kong on the Tuesday, and were engaged in loading 
baggage and ammunition on to caris, when suddenly there 
were shouis followed by shots, and then several hundred men, 
out of all control, brcke open ammunition boxes, filling their 
pouches and pockeis with cartridges. What happened I 
can only repeat from hearsay, but I do know that the 
mutineers broke up into parties, going different ways, and 
killing all white men they met, and in a few instances Chinese 
and Malay civilians. News of the outbreak, of course, 
soon reached the ears of General Ridout, who at once took 
measures for the protection of the city. The crew of the 
small warship at once landed, and after being reinforced by 
volunteers, pushed out towards the scene of the outbreak, 
thereby giving the main body of the mutineers their first 
check, and in the writer’s opinion to this force belongs the 
credit of saving the city and hundreds of lives.” 

The Shropshire Territorials slept on board fully armed 
ready for any emergency. During the night there was 
heavy firing and in the morning the troops were conveyed 
in motor cars—there were about 400 of them—to Tanglin 
Barracks, where there was evidence of the mutineers’ work. 
Many of the barrack rooms were pitted with bullets, and 
“here and there dark patches on the ground or floor showed 
where some poor fellow had been murdered.” Colonel 
Garrett proceeds: ‘ The story of the outbreak is now public 
property, and despite the forty or so who were killed, it is 
generally acknowledged that Singapore had a marvellous escape 
from a fearful ‘ reign of terror.’ ”’ GEORGE BIGWooD. 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


William Wordsworth: His Life, Works and Influence, by George 
McLean Harper. 2 vols. (John Murray.) 
T is not often that one meets an absolute thoroughgoing 
admirer of William Wordsworth. Most of us hold his 
best poems nearly as high as anything in the English 
language, but the selection we prize so greatly would make 
but a slender volume. There are very few indeed who 
could live with the poet and find every word of his inter- 
esting, as seems to be the case with Professor Harper. Un- 
fortunately for himself, he develops this idolatry in the very 
forefront of the first volume of his book, which accordingly 
is rather hard reading. What we like in it is the sketch of 
Wordswo1th’s ancestry and surroundings. He and _ his 
family fit those wild, stern hills like a glove. The politics 
ot Wordsworth do not interest us in the slightest, and they 
did not affect the best of his verse. Indeed, the highest 
poetry always belongs to a world far removed from that of 
the petty strife and movements on “this dim spot which 
men call Earth.” The last chapter of the first volume, 
which deals with Wordsworth the Critic, is really the most 
interesting. Wordsworth was one of the few critics who 
understood the working of the poet’s mind, and although 
he had nothing of the professional critic about him, his 
remarks on the subject are always worth listening to. 
Professor Harper quotes very freely from the letter dated 
January 14th, 1801, which he sent to Charles James Fox. 
It contains a passage which shows how conscious the poet 
was of his endeavour to paint the North-country people 
among whom he lived. He says: 
In the two poems, The Brothers, and Michael, I have attempted to draw a 
picture of the domestic affections, as I know they exist among a class of men 
who are now almost confined to the north of England. They are small 
independent proprietors of land, here called statesmen, men of respectable 
education, who daily labour on their own properties. The domestic affec- 
tions will always be strong amongst men who live in a country not crowded 
with population, if these men are placed above poverty. But if they are 
proprietors of small estates, which have descended to them from their 
ancestors, the power which these affections will acquire amongst such men 
is inconceivable by those who have only had an opportunity of observing 
hired labourers, farmers, and the manufacturing poor. Their little tract 
of land serves as a kind of permanent rallying-point for their domestic feelings, 
as a tablet upon which they are written, which makes them objects of memory 
in a thousand instances, when they would otherwise be forgotten. It is 


a fountain fitted to the nature of social man, from which supplies of affection, 
as pure as his heart was intended for, are daily drawn. 
is rapidly disappearing. 


This class of men 


All this was worthy of close attention, and not the less so 
because William Wordsworth shows himself in the letter 
extremely well aware cf his own importance and that of 
the poetry he was turning out. But the second volume 
of the book is very much more interesting than the 
first. It is illustrated, too, with a number of portraits 
which have been chosen with exquisite skill, evidently for 
the purpose of showing the “ sensibility’ always apparent 
in Wordsworsth’s face, even in his hardest mood. But he 
did not wear his heart on his sleeve. He came of a class 
and of a people who were frugal, self-centred and self- 
engrossed. It is related of him that in scarcely any of his 
letters does he show much appreciation of the work of his 
contemporaries. He was by no means generous even to 
his friend Coleridge, though, when he did pay a compliment, 
it was couched in broad and noble terms. What he thought 
about Burns is perhaps best expressed in the well known 
poem about ‘this poor inhabitant below.”’ Between him 
and Sit Walter Scott there existed the friendship which 
ought to exist when two great men come togethe1. Carlyle 
wrote better about Wordsworth than anybody else : 


I had a real respect for him withal, founded on his early Biography, which 
Wilson of Edinburgh had painted to me as of antique greatness, signifying : 
“Poverty and Peasanthood, then; be it so. But we consecrate ourselves 
to the muses, all the same, and will proceed on those terms, Heaven aiding !”’ 
This, and what of faculty I did recognise in the man, gave me a clear esteem 
of him, as of one remarkable and fairly beyond common :—not to disturb 
which, I avoided speaking of him to his worshippers ; or, if the topic turned 
up, would listen with an acquiescing air. But to my private self his divine 
reflections and unfathomabilities seemed stinted, scanty; palish and un- 
certain ;—perhaps in part a feeble reflex (derived at second hand through 
Coleridge) of the immense German fund of such ?—and I reckoned his Poetic 
Storehouse to be far from an opulent or well-furnished apartment. 


What makes the second volume so delightful is not at all 
the profundity of the criticism or the learning of the writer, 
but the society and the atmosphere with which he deals. 
Professor Harper has a very complete understanding of 
the Lake poets, not only as regards their literature, but their 
interdependence and the way in which the genius of one 
helped out that of the other. Coleridge, Dorothy Words- 
worth, Southey, they all live in these pages, and with them 
live such Londoners as Charles Lamb, Keats and de Quincey ; 
while just over the Border in Edinburgh there was a merry, 
wrangling crew who conducted “old Ebony,” then not at 
all old, but in his boisterous first youth. The Professor 
has to admit that the reviewer in those days, the Scotch 
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reviewer, who loved nothing better than to cry havoc and 
let loose the dogs of war on the English bards, was a clever, 
daring, impossible sort of man who did not care a jot either 
for taste or purity of language, but could find out the weak 
spots of any of the many aspirants to poetic fame. Never 
had England more poets or keener reviewers, and now that 
animosities and prejudices are buried and lost in time it 
is very agreeable to recall the critics as well as the criticised. 
This part of the book will, we are sure, be read with avidity 
and pleasure, all the more so because Wordsworth himself 
stood apart from the roar of the town. You get his stand- 
point in a passage Matthew Arnold was fond of, although 
he was well aware of its rhetorical weakness : 

Such grateful haunts forgoing, if I oft 

Must turn elsewhere—to travel near the tribes 

And fellowships of men, and see ill sights 

Of madding passions mutually inflamed ; 

Must hear Humanity in fields and groves 

Pipe solitary anguish ; or must hang 

Brooding above the fierce confederate storm 

Of sorrow, barricaded evermore 

Within the walls of cities—may these sounds 

Have their authentic comment; that even these 

Hearing, I be not downcast or forlorn. 





LITERARY NOTES 
POLITICAL SAYINGS AND WITTICISMS. 

An essay, perhaps even a book, might be written about the political 
watchwords and witticisms that crystallised or formulated ideas during that 
long Victorian Era upon which we look back with vision rendered clearer by 
the events of the present. The most important turning point occurred in 
1863 when Germany overran Schleswig-Holstein, and the young Princess 
Alexandra had to recognise that Great Britain for once refused to fulfil her 
treaty obligations and left her native land, Denmark, to the wolves. It gave 
occasion to the greatest Russian statesman of his day to make the cutting 
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remark that England could not be expected to draw the sword in a cause of 


honour. It made the Americans conclude that England would never fight 
again. Disraeli, with a flash of vision into the future, said, ‘If there is a 


cordial alliance between England and France, war is made difficult ; | but if 
there is a thorough understanding between England, France and Russia, 
So it would have been then, greatly as the position is 


” 


war is impossible. 
altered now. 
PHRASES IN THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

But Disraeli’s oriental mind was open to fantastic dreams, and he did not 
steady himself to keep this aim in view. Other hands built up the Enfente 
Cordiale of which the fatal criticism is that if it had been a clearly avowed 
alliance it would have served a better purpose, and other minds were respon- 
sible for the understanding that led to the present alliance between Britain, 
France and Russia. He returned to the old traditional policy of ‘‘ backing 
the wrong horse,”’ as Lord Salisbury put it. During the Russo-Turkish War 
of 1876 it was his speech that inspired the music-hall sentiment, ‘* We don’t 
want to fight, but by Jingo, if we do.” The ‘‘ Peace with Honour” he 
brought back from Berlin had no substance in it. Gladstone only happened 
to be right with his “‘ bag and baggage”’ anti-Turkish cry; it was humani- 
tarian, rather than statesmanlike. Neither he nor his rival took the real 
measure of Bismarck or fully understood the loathing which was germinating 
between Slav and Teuton. 

DisRAELI’s Ligur THAT LEp AsTRAY. 

Only two of Disraeli’s works stick tenaciously in my mind—‘‘ Tancred”’ 
and ‘‘Contarini Fleming.” I read the latter ardently without recognising 
how much this story of the poetic temperament was due to Wilhelm Meister. 
But ‘‘ Tancred,” a book of Jews and Jewry, opens a window into the Eastern 
ambitions of the author, the dream of an Indian Empire, even of a change in the 
British capital and seat of Government that blinded him to European machina- 
tions. Then he grew old and power passed out of his hands and he rejoiced 
as Lord Beaconsfield to repel Gladstone’s reconnaissance in force, as he called 
the Irish Land Bill of the moment. Of what was coming he had as little 
guess as his colleagues or advisers. Palmerston was the last of the great 
Foreign Ministers to have a clear outlook on German aims. 

In Home Pouitics, STRONG FEELING AND PUNGENT SPEECH. 

The greater interest in home politics as compared with foreign politics 
is reflected in the greater pungency of the phrases that were beaten out in 
the heat of party conflict. The cleverest of them was no doubt that of the 
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great master of political phrase, when he said that “ Peel had caught the 
Whigs bathing and stolen their clothes.” In his personalities Beaconsfield 
was always very trenchant. The phrase “‘ a master of flouts and gibes and 
sneers,”’ with the added remark that he “ lacked finish,’’ clung to Lord Salis- 
bury. Wit was, indeed, part of Lord Beaconsfield’s essence. It is related 
that when he was dying one of the physicians present remarked, “ I think the 
old gentleman has gone at last.”” But the dying statesman, with a twinkle 
in his eye that could at least be imagined, said, ‘‘ Not yet,” with a breath 
that was almost his last. Fewer really witty sayings came from his great 
rival, Mr. Gladstone, but to make up for that his phrases often carried far 
more weight than those which were more dexterously turned. ‘‘ The ringing 
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of the chapel bell”? did much to advance the Irish Question, and in his great 
controversy with Huxley the phrase ‘‘ the solemn voice of the Ages’”’ told 


more than any logical argument he was able to produce. The wittiest of his 
Parliamentary sayings was made when John Bright had called the Liberals 
who differed from Gladstone in regard to the Reform Bill ‘‘ Adullumites,” 
referring to the enemies of Saul who took refuge with David in the Cave of 
Adullum ; whereupon Gladstone added an eleventh commandment to the 
Decalogue, “‘ Thou shalt not commit Adullumy.” Gladstone’s faithful col- 
league, Sir William Harcourt, was the most polished wit among contemporary 
statesmen on his own side ; yet, somehow, very few of his words have become 
historical. 
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OUR 1,000th NUMBER. 
From VISCOUNT DILLON, Past-President of the Society of 
Antiquaries. 
[To tHE Eprror of “Country LIFE.”’] 

S1r,—I should like as an antiquary to bear witness to the excellent work 
done by Country LIFE in other directions than agriculture, stock breeding, 
and country sports. In the splendid series of great houses, manor houses, 
etc., of England a most valuable collection of English homes and their contents 
has been brought together, and this series has not only displayed the many 
architectural glories of our country, but pictures, furniture, statuary, marble 
and lead, and countless other interesting details have received due attention. 
The illustrations have in excellence out-distanced any sim‘lar representations 
short of purely architectural work. The volumes of Country LIFE wll 
for all time form a valuable and truthful supplement to every county history, 
whether the work of individuals or, as far as the Reports go, of the Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments. I should also remember that, besides 
our country, others have found hospitality in the pages of Country LIFE, 
as, for example, the Armeria at Madrid. Excuse so long a letter, but 1,000 
numbers demand a somewhat lengthy recognition. I have no doubt that 
the future numbers will equal in interest the past. 


From MR. ERNEST NEWTON, A.R.A., President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. 

S1r,—I should like to take the opportunity afforded by the appearance of 
your thousandth number to express my appreciation of what you have done 
for domestic architecture. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that CountRY 
Lirr, by means of the able and sympathetic articles by Mr. Avray Tipping 
and Mr. Lawrence Weaver, illustrated by buildings old and modern selected 
with judgment and excellently presented, has ‘‘ discovered ’’ Domestic Archi- 
tecture for a large number of people. Broadly speaking, the mass of the 
public of the last generation, whatever their feelings may have been as regards 
old houses, had, for the most part, only quite practical views as to modern 
homes. Those of us who in the far off days of fory years ago bravely set 
about the education of our clients often had rather strenuous times. This 
early pioneer work was not, however, wasted, but made it possible for CouNTRY 
Lire to convince a public, already partly converted, of the important part 
which Domestic Architecture plays in our everyday life. Your weekly articles 
have awakened and cultivated public taste, and have not only smoothed 
the path for the present generation of architects, but have helped to raise 
the standard both of expectation and performance. The National Cottage 
Competition showed that even in the design of small buildings the architect 
is not only important, but indispensable. It is very regrettable that the 
Board of Agriculture should have published working drawings of cottages 
for sale to the general public for a few pence, thus leaving it to the unaided 
judgment of the purchaser to build, anyhow and anywhere, a cottage suitable 
only for a certain district. The suitableness of a cottage for the part of the 
country where it is to be built, the grouping into hamlets and villages are so 
important. that, unless handled with skill and knowledge, failure is assured. 
This point of view has already been put forcibly before the Board of Agri- 
culture, and I am sure that it is a point of view which will have the support 
and sympathy of Country LIFE. 


From MR. C. R. PEERS, H.M. Chief Inspector of Anctent Monuments. 
Sir,—The issue of the thousandth number of Country LIFE calls for con- 
gratulations, not only to the paper itself, but to the public in general. Here 
is an enterprise which has succeeded and continues to succeed by its con- 
tinued maintenance of, or rather improvement on, the very high standard 
which it has set up. No other paper has done such service in demonstrating 
the extraordinary wealth of fine architecture that this country still possesses, 
in spite of the many causes, preventible or otherwise, whch tend to impair 
this part of our national inheritance. I have a sincere appreciation of the 
influence which Country LiFe consistently exercises on the preservation of 
our national monuments, and on the happy mixture of sanity and enthusiasm 
which it displays on all occasions when questions of this sort arise. From 
my own point of view, no less than from that of the proprietors of the paper, 
a long and prosperous career for CountRY LIFE is most heartily to be desired 
Sic decem sic vigintt, said the Roman courtier to his Emperor on certain 
auspicious occasions ; Sic mille sic decem millia, let me paraphrase his wish. 


From SIR ROBERT LORIMER, A.R.S.A. 
S1r,—Your thousandth number is a magnificent record of progress and 
achievement and the contents are finely typical of the many-sided interests 
you week by week unfold for your delighted readers. Every article in this 
imperial number is charged with some specially thrilling interest, from 
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Stephen Graham’s ‘Great Emotional Moment” to Mr. Avray Tipping’s 
review of what has always been the central feature of the paper. 
To turn these pages and to think back is to realise, not only how extra- 
ordinarily high the standard has always been kept, but how enormously the 
architectural outlook of the paper has widened and improved in the last 
six or seven years. 

Though the presentation and description of the houses, old and new, 
has been kept popular, it has improved in thoroughness, for instance, by the 
inclusion of plans of the houses illustrated, which was unknown in the earlier 
days. Take the architecture of Scotland: this had never been illustrated 
to any extent until Country LiFe took it up; and what a lot has been revealed 
of the beauties of the different periods, from the earliest phase down to the 
interesting type of eighteenth century work, hitherto so much neglected. 
Every art and craft related to architecture has been handled in the same 
lucid and informing manner. 

To turn to another phase of the paper’s activity, is it fully realised the 
good work that is being done in instilling a love of the country and of the 
miracles of the changing seasons into the rising generation? My 
children have the most enchanting scrap books made up almost 
entirely out of cuttings from Country Lire, illustrating birds, animals, 
flowers, and every sweet and wholesome country occupation. What could 
be more delicious for a child’s scrap book than the exquisite picture in this 
issue of the lambs sheltering under the bank, or what more romantic than 
such things as Emile Frechon’s pictures of Arabs and camels in the desert 
at dawn or twilight; or the wonderful series illustrating the King’s tiger 
hunt in Mysore ? 

Country Lire has always championed local colour and the native 
product, urging the development along the lines of our own native traditions, 
and the increase of the supply of everything that our native land and the 
dominions can produce. May the influence exercised by the second thousand 
issues of Country Lire be, if possible, more far-reaching than the first ! 

WHICH HAS BEEN OUR BEST BIRD PICTURE? 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—The thousandth number of Country Lire has given me considerable 
pleasure. The marvellous picture you show of the fighting goldfinches 
has led me to wonder what is the best natural history picture you have 
published. I think if the opinion of readers of Country LIFE were asked, 
you would find the choice would vary in accordance with the standpoint. 
Some pictures have excelled on account of mechanical skill and triumph 
over difficulties, others because they have portrayed some little known or 
new phase of natural history, and others on account of beauty of composition 
from the artist’s standpoint. It is obvious, therefore, that the best natural 
history p:cture in Country Lire is dependent upon the point of view. I 
think if your readers were to say which picture they like best, giving reasons 
for their choice, and you were to republish a selection, they would be quite 
interesting.—N. A. Rupp. 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 

[To THE Epitror oF “ CountTRY LIFE.”’| 
Sir,—There is no doubt of the fertilising value of this material and its 
general suitability for agricultural use; but the farmer has always been 
accustomed to purchase his supply of fertilisers on a credit of six or nine 
months—indeed many firms are quite satisfied if they get paid before the 
orders of the succeeding spring come in—whereas sulphate of ammonia 
has usually been purchased for cash, and, further, gives the best results 
when mixed with some phosphatic material like superphosphate, bone meal 
or precipitated phosphate ; and farmers have no satisfactory arrangements 
for preparing such compound fertilisers. Consequently it is the manure 
manufacturers and not the farmer who can afford to buy sulphate of 
ammonia, and they have bought as much as they require. I am therefore 
afraid that no good purpose will be served by the official prohibition of the 
export to Japan, Spain, America and our Colonies, to which the greater 
portion of the sulphate of ammonia made in this country was shipped prior 
to the war—Joun Hucues. 

[To THE Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—Your articles praising sulphate of ammonia and the efforts of the 
Government to persuade farmers to buy this nitrogenous manure are all 
very well, but sulphate of ammonia is only part of the story. The effect 
of using nitrogenous manures is to open hundreds of hungry little mouths, 
and unless there is an ample supply of phosphates, potash, lime, humus, 
etc., the result must be disastrous. Those of your readers who wish to see, 
as it were, in perspective the whole subject of chemical manures would do 
well to write to the Board of Agriculture for Leaflet No. 80, in which the 
whole subject is treated in a clear, comprehensive and masterly manner. 
It is indeed difficult to overpraise these leaflets, which are most helpful to 
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farmers and others. As an instance: The only useful practical information 
I have ever been able to find about that pest of unseasoned timber, dry rot, 
is contained in Leaflet 113. The leaflets are supplied gratis on application, 
or bound one hundred in a volume for 6d. The efforts of the Government 
are often so out of touch with the wants of the practical people who do the 
work of the nation that it is a pleasure to be able to give honour where honour 
is due.—C. WILson RANSOME. 

{Our correspondent overlooks the fact that we emphasised the necessity 
of observing in artificial manuring the Law of the Minimum. It was im- 
possible to deal with all artificial manures in one number, but we hope to 
deal with some of the others later on.—Ep.] 


PERIOD OF INCUBATION IN THE GREAT CRESTED GREBE. 
(To THE Epitor oF ‘ CountrRY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—Everyone, I am sure, must have enjoyed looking at the long series of 
beautiful photographs of the great crested grebe which have appeared in 
the pages of Country Lire during the past few weeks, and most of us cannot 
fail to have derived much knowledge of the bird from Mr. Charles R. Brown’s 
interesting observations. Two or three years ago it was my good fortune 
to spend the summer on a mere where several pairs of these grebes were 
nesting, and I was greatly puzzled over the apparent divergence in the period 
of incubation observed with respect to three different nests. It seems scarcely 
probable that the period can fluctuate in the manner which the following 
records would suggest, but I do not know how otherwise the discrepancies 
are to be accounted for, and yet am perfectly satisfied that the facts were 
as stated below. The temperature of grebes’ nests, as has long been known, 
is maintained above that of the surrounding water by the hot-bed-like con- 
ditions of the decaying weeds of which they are composed. This, independ- 
ently of the heat derived from the incubating bird. Can it be possible that 
some fluctuation in the heat-producing powers of the “‘ hot-bed’’ may accel- 
erate or retard the hatching of the eggs for afew days? 1 should be greatly 
interested if Mr. Brown, or any other of your correspondents, was able tn 
throw any light on this point. My own observations were as follows: On 
the afternoon of April 21st I watched a pair of great crested grebes engaged 
in building a nest. I passed the nest in a boat a few days later, and, although 
I did not actually touch it, felt quite satisfied that it did not yet contain eggs. 
On May ist, however, an examination showed that it then held four eggs, 
three rather dirty, one clean, and therefore presumably fresh. During the 
following ten days incubation was seen to be proceeding in a normal manner, 
but on May 12th the nest was found to be empty, and I feared that some ill 
luck must have overtaken it. Next day, however, two young grebes accom- 
panied by one of their parents were seen close to the nest, and among the 
thick growth of reeds it was quite possible that more young might have been 
present without being seen. I felt pretty sure that there was no second such 
early nest in that particular reed-bed, and as one or more young grebes were 
frequently seen with their parents during the next few weeks in the vicinity of 
that nest it seemed a fair conclusion to draw that the eggs had been hatched. 
If that were the case, then the period of incubation could not have been 
more than sixteen or seventeen days at most, since the nest certainly held 
no eggs on April 21st, while the facts seemed pretty good presumptive evidence 
that it had been even shorter. The second nest was found on May 12th, 
it being then empty. Four eggs were afterwards laid and the birds began 
to sit on the 2oth. On June 11th two chicks had already hatched and the 
remaining two eggs were chipped and the young ones “‘ cheeping ” inside them. 
Here the period of incubation was therefore twenty-two days. The third 
nest contained two eggs, both rather soiled, when first found on May 25th. 
On the 28th it contained four eggs and the bird was sitting upon them. On 
June 12th al] four eggs were found to have recently hatched. Not anticipating 
this rapid development I had not visited the nest during the previous day or 
two, but sixteen days was in this case the longest possible period of incubation ; 
conceivably it might have been even shorter. Unless, therefore, the birds 
are to be credited with an ability to remove their eggs from one nest to another 
after incubation has begun, the period of its duration must vary from about 
a fortnight to three weeks. I believe that some such variation has been 
noticed in the case of reptiles’ eggs, but is there any known instance in the 
case of birds? Or can any of your readers suggest another explanation ?— 
GEORGE BOLAM. 
CHINESE STONE MARVEL. 
(To tHe Epitor oF *‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—Just 200 years ago appeered the immortal ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 
where it is stated that travelling from Pekin towards Muscovy he found 
much to admire and be astonished at in Chinese porcelain construction. 
Defoe illustrates this feature by detailed particulars of a superb porcelain 
residence, accommodating a household of thirty. The house, he says, was 
really timber, “‘ or, as we call it in England, lath and plaster ; but the plaster 
was sound China-ware, perfectly white, and hard as if burned, so that this 
was a porcelain house, truly and literally.” In further illustration he then 
adds ‘‘ they told me in particular of one workman that made a ship with all 
its tackle, and masts, and sails in earthenware big enough to carry fifty men.” 
Now, if the “stone marvel” alluded to by your correspondent in last week’s 
issue has not, as he puts it, been ‘‘ covered in western print ’’ before, some- 
thing not unlike it seems to have been available in that medium during two 
centuries.—GEo. B. CRUICKSHANK. : 

[We must confess to having published the letter about the “ Floating ” 
Pavilion as an entertaining piece of description rather than as a serious essay 
on the Chinese power to make marble float. Another correspondent has 
taken it au pied du lettre with consequent protest.—Ep.] 

SYMBOL OF THE ONE-EARED- RABBIT. 
(To tHE Epiror or ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’} 


THE 


Sir,—Can any of your readers give me any information as to a curious piece 
of symbolism we have noticed in several churches about here. One of the 
bosses in the chancel roof is carved with three rabbits each with one ear, 
said to be a symbol of the Blessed Trinity. Is this symbol peculiar to 
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Devonshire, and is there any reason why such ‘‘feeble folk” as the conies should 
be chosen to represent the Great Mystery? The boss occurs in Chagford 
Church, in Widecombe in the Moor, and 
in either North Bovey, or Manaton, all 
moorland parishes, or on the edge of 
the Moor.—M. PERKINS. 


A VALUABLE FUR-BEARER. 
(To THE EpiToR.] 
S1r,—I am sending you a print of the 
head of a black fox cub. The black 
fox is one of the most sought-after of 
Canadian animals, and skins fetch as 
much as 1,200 dollars apiece. The 
ptices paid for living specimens are, 





of course, much higher. It seems 
strange that in a place where other A BLACK FOX CUB. 
mammals turn white, the foxes 


should have a tendency to go to the other extreme.—H. H. Pittman. 


AN OLD WORLD CUSTOM: 
(To THE EDITOR oF 


THE SIMNEL 
*“CountTRY LIFE.’’] 


CAKE. 


** She passed about the kitchen grate 
And went to baking cakes.” 
PHG@BE Cary, ‘“‘ THE WIFE.” 
Si1r,—Always at Easter, or thereabouts, our great-grandmothers prepared 
a Simnel cake, spiced and rich and dark, deliciously encrusted with a thick 
layer of almond paste, baked brown and crisp; and what a pounding with 
wooden pestle in stone mortar was necessary for the latter in those days! 
What visits to the still room for the choicest essences and orange flower 
water with which to soften the almonds, these having to be blended to a nicety 
and mixed to a pulp of the right consistency. In these days, when life, 
alas! runs less smoothly, we might well turn from a recipe entailing so much 
labour and time, but there is not that excuse for discarding this old custom 
of the Simnel, for now we have merely to telephone to the grocer, and behold ! 
the almonds come all ready pounded, soft and luscious for the mixing. In 
the olden days, Simnel cakes were eaten on the fourth Sunday in Lent, known 
as ‘‘ Mothering Sunday,” and so called from the custom of visiting the mother 
or Cathedral church on that day, when Easter offerings were made by the 
faithful. The eating of spiced cakes was in commemoration of the banquet 
given to Joseph and his brethren, which forms the first lesson of mid-Lent 
Sunday, and also the feeding of the five thousand, which is part of the Gospel 
of that day. A great day this ‘‘ Mothering Sunday” in olden England ; 
a feast, a holiday, when the Pope blessed the Golden Rose in far off Rome, 
and the faithful at home threw off the garb of Lent for one day and feasted 
on Simnel cakes. The origin of the word ‘“ Simnel’’ seems to be obscure, 
but we find in Somerset that a tea-cake is called a “simlin” to this day. 
Latterly the cake has become an Easter delicacy, and those who are fond of 
old-time recipes will be interested in the following, which is stamped with 
the approval of four generations, and is only very slightly modernised to meet 
our present requirements: Half pound of flour, half pound of butter, 
half pound of soft brown sugar, half pound each of currants, sultanas 
and raisins, a quarter pound of candied peel, of preserved ginger and 
cherries two ounces each, five eggs, two wineglassfuls of brandy, of lemons 
the grated rind of two, of spice a heaped tablespoonful, of sweet almonds two 
ounces, cut up. The fruit, almonds, lemons and spices all to be soaked in the 
brandy for one night. The next day the butter to be beaten with the sugar 
until like cream, the eggs next and well beaten in, the flour and soaked fruit 
last of all. A modernised almond paste for the top can be made with ground 
almonds, three quarters of a pound, six ounces each of icing and castor sugar, 
one whole egg and one yolk, and a little brandy. 
cake after baking, and browned under a grill.- 
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It should be placed on the 
ELste MARY WRIGHT. 


THE HARTLAND STOUP. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country Lire.’’] 
S1r,—We in Hartland have been fortunate in having an ancient holy water 
stoup, of which I enclose a photograph, restored to the Parish Church by 
Mr. R. Pearse Chope who recently purchased the farm called Blegberry, 





RESCUED FROM A FARMYARD. 


where the stoup has been lying about for many years. Mr. Chope recog- 
nised the stoup and offered to return it to the church. He was also instru- 
mental in effecting the restoration of our chalice cover, which was found 
on a rubbish-heap by a young plumber in this parish some years ago. The 
cover had been lost sight of since 1647, when the parish clerk was paid 13s. 4d, 
for preserving the church plate from raiding troopers.—E. A. L. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF A FAMOUS CEDAR. 

[To THE Epitor or “ Country LirE.’’] 

Srir,—Has it been noted that the beautiful Wordsworth cedar tree of Brinsop 
Court, of which photographs were reproduced in your paper of May 22nd, 
1909 and of November 7th, 1914, was destroyed in the gale of December 27th, 
1915? The tree is depicted in Bradley’s “‘ In the Marches and Borderland 
of Wales” also.—W. H. QuARRELL. 


A WATER WEATHER-GLASS. 
(To THe Epitor oF “ Country LIrFe.’’] 

Sir,—I have a water weather-glass fully a hundred years old which I have 
always understood was made in England, but a friend expresses his opinion 
that it is Irish and was made at Waterford, as was a glas3 trumpet 
or horn which in colour closely resemblcs the weather-glass.—SENEX. 
HOW TO CLEAN 

A PLASTER 

GROUP. 

[To tHE EpirTor.] 
S1r,—‘‘ Statuary ” 
should enquire of 
Breves, Limited, 
15, Sloane Street, 
S.W., who have a 
special process for 
cleaning plaster. 
I am not a share- 
holder.—H. W. 

SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION. 
(To THE EpiTor.] 
Sir,—It seems a 
pity the activity 
of the Sculpture 
Illustration Society 
should have been 
suspended until 
after the war. 
The restriction 
placed upon out- 
door photography 
makes the present 
time particularly 
opportune. ‘‘ After 
the war’? may be 
too late for the 
unveiling of 
medizval sculpture 
hidden in such 
treasure houses as 
Cley, Salthouse, 
Blakeney, Binham, 
Walsingham, 
Rising and scores 
of other East 
Anglian parish 
churches. The 
‘air hooligan” is 
no respecter of medizval symbolism. Zeppelin raids on the Eastern Counties 
should be sufficient incentive, apart from the charm of the work. The 
illustrations accompanying Mr. Laurence A. Turner’s letter in your issue 
of December 4th are most interesting. I am enclosing photographs of two 
examples which seem worthy of reproduction —HoracE WRIGHT. 


A XIII CENTURY CORBEL-SOMERSET. 


IN BREDE CHURCH, SUSSEX. 
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EXTINCT AS A WILD ANIMAL. 
{To THE Epitor oF “ Country LiFE.’’] 

Sir,—I am enclosing a photograph of a Pére David’s deer which has just 
been presented to the Zoological Society by the Duke of Bedford. The 
species is 
extinct as a 
wild animal, 
but a few in- 
dividuals are 
kept in cap- 
tivity at the 
Imperial 
Park, Pekin, 
and also in 
this country 
at Woburn 
Park, Bed- 
fordshire, The 
deer are re- 
markable in 
the fact that 
the antlers of 
the males 
differ from 
those of any 
other old- 
world types, 
inasmuch as no brow tine is present, and the single branch which is given 
off from the beam projects in a backward direction; the beam itself 
growing upwards and dividing at its summit.—W. S. B. 


PERE DAVID’S DEER AT THE ZOO. 


WILD BIRDS’ EGGS AS HUMAN FOOD. 


6“ 


(To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFe.’’] 
S1r,—I should be glad of a corner of your columns in order to add what 
weight I can to the admirable suggestions of Miss Haviland and your con- 
tributor of ‘‘ Country Notes” to this controversy. While appreciating to 
the full the great benefits that have accrued to the country from the Wild 
Birds’ Protection Acts, and yielding to no one in my love of birds I yet agree 
that much good and no harm would result from a judicious use of many 
hundreds of the wild eggs that will be laid in our midst during the course of 
the next few months. Exceptional times demand exceptional measures. 
Would it be wisdom to deny ourselves in the hour of need the fruit of past 
years of thriftiness in the way of egg-preservation ? It can hardly be seriously 
contended that the taking of such eggs as are suitable for food during a 
limited period of scarcity can have any ill effect worth considering upon 
any of the birds that are likely to be the greatest sufferers, or which from 
their numbers are able to yield the required supplies. There are no gulls, 
for example, breeding in this country that are in any danger of extermina- 
tion, while in many districts arguments have for some years past been 
advanced to show that some of them were already quite numerous enough. 
The herring, lesser black-backed and black-headed gulls are well known 
instances in point; among other inland-breeding birds belonging to the 
same category the coot and the waterhen at once suggest themselves. Even 
admitting that all of these may be of much service to us—and at least no one 
will belittle their attractiveness from the wsthetic standpoint—there still 
comes a time when any of them may outgrow their usefulness. While it 
may, perhaps, be left an open question whether the value of their eggs, if 
utilised in a season like the present, might not outweigh any benefits they 
confer by the destruction of grubs and so forth. Coot’s eggs are apt to be 
somewhat high flavoured, but all the others mentioned above are excellent 
eating, whether hard-boiled, like plovers’, or otherwise treated like fowls’ 
eggs. Those of guillemots and some other common sea-birds are as good 
or nearly so, while such eggs as may be considered by supersensitive palates 
as ‘‘rank or fishy-tasted ’”? may yet be made use of in several ways as sub- 
stitutes for the more desirable, but (just now) more expensive, eggs of domestic 
poultry. I can answer for it from personal experience that some of them, 
at any rate, can be as usefully preserved or “ laid down”’ for future use, so 
that the objection that they are only obtainable when other eggs are most 
plentiful falls to the ground, and there would not seem to be any reason why 
any wild bird’s egg should not be as amenable to treatment as are the eggs 
of domestic fowls. As to the construction which other nations might place 
upon our action if we took to eating wild birds’ eggs surely that need not 
trouble us? The man who knows what he wants, and takes such measures 
as he can to secure it, is not generally made a laughing stock by his 
neighbours.—B. 
RUNNING SAND. 

[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—I have just seen Sir Martin Conway’s letter in Country LIFE 
enquiring as to the cause of his moat caving in. It does not follow that the 
trouble is caused by running sand under the blue clay, and probably there is 
none. Blue clay, like the sleeping dog, is best left alone. Naturally it is very 
hard, but once softened it tries to expel anything fixed in it. It is because 
the foundations rest on clay that walls sometimes collapse after heavy rains. 
In the case quoted the clay, soaked by the refilling of the moat, gave way 
under the pressure of the soil of the bank and pushed under the recently 
built wall, when the wall, no longer supported by the loam, cracked. The 
fact that deeper drill holes show nothing but bone dry clay merely shows that 
the water has not permeated the entire bed. If the foundations of the castle 
aie sound and deep enough, no harm may have been done, but otherwise 
precautions should be taken. Definite advice could, of course, only be given 
on the spot. Probably a solution of the difficulty would be to dig out the 
clay with long curved clay spades to a certain depth and replace it by a 
sandy soil, which could be fixed by driving piles in the bottom.—H. V. 

















